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Aotes. 


ADDITIONS TO THE ‘NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 

The additions to the ‘N. E. D.’ which Mr. 
Wusow has printed in several recent volumes of 
‘N, & Q” have been mostly early examples. The 
subjoined instances (all from the Atheneum with 
the exception of one which appeared in a contribu- 
tion to ‘N. & Q.’ itself) are of later date than that 
of the publication of the parts of the ‘N. E. D.’ to 
which they respectively belong :— 

Aberrator.—“ Dr. Leaf is so seldom guilty of aberra- 
tion, that we dare not assume the réle of a possible 
aberrator by venturing beyond a question” (1889, Oct. 26, 
p. 553, col. 2). 

Abjudicator.—“ It seems to us that Dr. Leaf very often 
controverts with success the athetizers and abjudicators 
of Homeric verses against the antiquity of which there 
~ hn a prima facie case’’ (1889, Oct. 26, p. 553, 
tol. 1), 


Acetylide—“ Griner (Camptes-Rendus, 105, p. 283) bas 
ed a new isomeride of benzene by mixing cuprous 
acttylide with an alkaline solution of potassium ferri- 
cyanide and distilling ” (1887, Oct. 8, p. 473, col, 2). 
Acrobatics.—“ The art and science of what may be 
acrobatics have never yet received really adequate 
teatment” (1890, Feb, 22, p. 239, col. 1). 
Acrose.—“ He obtained a sugar-like substance, acrose, 
several substances In the present researches 
“y forms the starting-point” (1890, May 3, p. 569, 


Actonian.—* Prof. Bell exhibited and made remarks 
8 specimen of a tube-forming actonian (Cerianthus 








arene in its tube” (1888, June 30, p. 830, 
col. 3). 

Adventition (only quotation in ‘N, E. D.’ 1671).— 
“ He suggests imitations of natural originals, as the 
gourd and the conch-shell, as an early development of 
form Modifications arise by adventition or by inten- 
tion *’ (1888, Nov. 24, p. 702, col. 1), 

4icidial.—*“ A feature of peculiar interest......was the 
extraordinary abundance and wide distribution of the 
teleutosporic stage as compared with the comparative 
—— of the e@cidial stage” (1891, May 23, p, 671, 
col. 1). 

Afrikander.—“ Here [at Stellenbosch} for some three 
years he lived the life of an Afrikander” (1887, Aug. 20, 
p- 240, col. 1). 

Agalite—* The variety of talc known commercially as 
agalite is now largely used in paper-making in place of 
kaolin ” (1887, May 14, p. 644, col. 1). 

Aggested,—“ The difference between a mound of 
aggested earth and a built wall of sod is 
(1591, letter of G. Neilson, May 30, p. 707, col, 3). 

Agnatistic.— Customs of sexual bospitality, in a wide 
sense, have existed among agnatistic peoples, and have 
= ss the line of descent” (1889, Aug, 10, p. 195, 
col. 3). 

Anabolic.—“ That conception of protoplasm 
the ultimate result of morphological and physiological 
analysis, viz,, to interpret all phenomena of form and 

in terms of protoplasmic constructive and 
destructive (‘anabolic ’ and ‘katabolic’) changes 
The interpretation of all the phenomena of male and 
female sex as the outcome of katabolic and anabolic pre- 
ponderance is shown [by Mr. P. Geddes] largely to 
supersede the current one of sexual selection” (1887, 
May 7, p. 611, col. 3). 

Anabolism.—“Spermatozoon and ovum, love and 
hunger, are all manifestations of the contrast between 
anabolism and katabolism” (1890, July 12, p. 67, col, 1). 

Ancona.—* The work is neither more nor less than an 
ancona, which is different in kind as well as in scale 
from a triptych. ‘ Altarpiece’ would be a correct term 
here, if the author fears to use ‘ancona’”’ (1887, Aug. 20, 
p. 248, col. 3). 

Angevin.—“ John was not the last of the Angevin 
kings of England, though he was the last king of Eng- 
land who reigned over Anjou” (1887, July 30, p. 139, 
col. 1). 

Anglicizing, vbl. sb.—*‘ In the Dutch republic he was 
struck with the number of English names over shop- 

as indicating a sure, if gradual Anglicizing of 
the Transvaal ” (1890, April 5, p. 431, col, 2). 

Anoa.— Prof. J. B. Steere [read a paper] on the 
‘tamaron,’ a bovine animal found in the island of Min- 
doro, Philippines, which he believed to be allied to the 
anoa of Celebes” (1888, Dec. 1, p. 740, col, 1). 

Ansated (no quotation in ‘N. E. D.’).— [The stone 
has] well-cut letters in an ansated panel” (1891, 
letter of F. Haverfield, May 16, p. 644, col. 1), 

Anthropogonic.—“ The president of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Bombay, Brigade-Surgeon W. Dymock, 
has contributed to its Journal a paper on the anthro- 
pogonic trees of the Hindu castes” (1889, March 9, 
p- 315, col. 1 

Anthropomorphosy.—“ Under the former head [dative 
of the person] we find frugidus in the phrase ‘ recepta- 
culum frugibus,’ a peculiar instance of g j 
anthropomorphosy ” (1889, Jan. 19, p. 83, col. 1). 

Antipatharian ; Antipathid.—* Prof, F. Jeffrey Bell 
peel the first of a series of contributions to our know- 
edge of the antipatharian corale......containing 
account of a very remarkable —— from...... 
Mauritius ” (1890, May 17, p. 644, col. 1). 
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Antipodean, sb.— There is no mention, for instance, 
in the too brief pages on the ‘ antipodeans '—the jugglers 
who work with their legs—of the Torikata troupe of 
Japanese ” (1890, Feb. 22, p. 239, col. 2). 

Antozooid.—* Dr. G. H. Fowler [read a paper) on a 
new Pennatula from the Bahamas, the most interesting 
feature of which was the presence of immature antozooids 
at the dorsal end of the leaves” (1888, March 3, p. 279, 
col. 3). 

A lysiid. —“The thecosomes......[are] tornatellids 
modified for a swimming life, and the gymnosomes...... 


aplysiids similarly modified” (1890, July 12, p. 66, 
col, 2). 
\ The list of colouring matters is 


fairly comprehensive, though where aplysio-purpurin is 
admitted oocyan and its fellows have surely a claim to 
notice ” (1888, Aug. 11, p. 195, col. 3). 

Apriorist.— The problem of external perception has 
@ unique character among the controversies that divide 
the empiricists and the apriorists” (1889, Feb, 2, p. 152, 
col, 3). 

Arkism.—*" Nor are we disappointed by remarks about 
the great god Hu......by an elaborate refutation of 
* Arkism’ ” (1887, Nov. 12, p. 632, col. 3). 

Armorially.—" Armorially speaking, I find no trace 
of Cornish Gunns in Burke's ‘General Armory’” 
(C. H, E. Carmichael in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7% 8. iv, 54). 

Arrestiveness.—"This quaintness may lend in some 
measure the arrestiveness of the original simple lan- 
guage ” (1888, July 28, p. 121, col. 2). 

Asplanatic.—" Mr, E, M. Nelson exhibited two forms 
of bull’s-eye condenser, one made like Herschel’s aspla- 
natic, the other a new and simpler form” (1891, May 9, 
p- 609, col. 1). 

Astraid.—“ It [a reef coral] shows close affinity with 
the palzozoic Cyathophyllidz, in which family it is here 
placed, although it also shows well-marked astreid 
characters ” (1887, July 16, p. 87, col, 2). 

Athetizer,—See quotation for Abjudicator, 

Joun RanDAL, 


(To be continued, ) 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 


* Antony anv Cieoparra,’ IT. ii, (7" 8. x. 402, 
483 ; xi. 82, 362)—I now regret that I did not 
give the passages from North’s ‘ Plutarch’ and 
from Shakespeare in conjunction, as this would 
have shown more clearly how Shakespeare followed 
his authority, and how both are most orderly in 
their descriptions, first of the barge, its oars, and 
other appurtenances, and secondly of Cleopatra re- 
clininginstate. North, indeed, specifically begins this 
latter with ‘‘ And now then for the person of her 
selfe.” Shakespeare, following his original, draws 
up his lines most orderly, but Mr. Smita for a 
clause which is not in Plutarch would substitute 
another, also not in him, which clubs this orderly 
arrangement; and Mr. Troitope favours this 
clubbing, and prefers that our author, having an 
excellent example before him, should muddle it, 
treat first of the barge and its arrangements, then 
ef Cleopatra, and lastly hark back to the barge. 
When any one can show me a e from 
Holinshed or any other thus jumbled, I will with- 


Later on Mr. Troiiore says : “ Quite so; if 
Shakespeare had said anything to that effect, 
which I do not find.” What he does not find iy 
an equivalent to Dryden’s 

Her nymphs like Nereids round her couch were placed, 


I find that Shakespeare—from whom, and not 
from Plutarch, Dryden copied—has said the same, 
only in better form, in— 

Her gentlewomen like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ th’ eyes, 
And made their bends adornings. 

Her attendants’ eyes so watched her eyes and her 
movements that they anticipated her 

they altered her cushions, handed her grapes, figs, 
wine, and the like, and this they did without any 
undue bustle, but so as to make their reverential 
bendings—for Cleopatra, according to Plu 
posed as Venus—adornments to the scene. When 
“tended her i’ th’ eyes” is shown to be a phrase 
that cannot possibly give the above meaning, | 
will give up the argument ; but not till then, 

Doubtless Mr. Trottope’s experience of 
errors is greater than mine, but I have studied 
them somewhat, and if any competent foreman of 
a chapel will give me such an instance » 
“bended to the oars” being changed into s 
phrase which gives excellent sense, and a mor 
orderly sequence, I will also give up this part of 
my argument ; but not till then. ‘‘ Tended her 
i’ th’ eyes” gives such excellent sense, and is » 
masterly and poetically expressed, that this alone, 
on any true rules of criticism, should save it from 
the profanation of change. 

It is also made an argument that if the text 
be correct, why should so many have continued to 
stumble at it? Because we are still becoming 
more and more acquainted with the language of 
Shakespeare. Three examples will illustrate this 
Old utis was for years a puzzle ; the other day 
these words and their meaning were shown, 80 to 
say, to have been staring one in the face, Braid= 
deceitful was much doubted, but Harsnett wa 
found to have it five times in this sense, Tick 
o’ the sere was, from the first appearance of com- 
mentators on Shakespeare, hopeless, for want of s 
little technical knowledge ; and as I had accidentally 
known the mechanism of a gunlock and the name 
of its parts from my early youth, I was able to st 
forth this technical knowledge. 

Br. Nickorsos. 


I am sorry that I have roused Mr. Trotzops’® 
ire by using the expression ipse dizit. I neithe 
meant to be offensive, nor can I plead guilty t 
ignorance of the meaning of the words which I en 
ploy, with which ignorance Mr. Trottors politely 
charges me. Turning up the first English dic 
tionary which happens to be at hand (Webster and 
Worcester’s), I find ipse diwit defined as “a met 





draw this argument ; but not till then. 


assertion.” When Mr. Troxuore said “ I humbly 
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submit that ‘ tended her i’ th’ eyes’ is sheer non- 
sense,” without assigning any reason, what was 
this but a mere assertion, or an ipse dixit ? What 
is there to be angry about? Though it seems a 
hopeless task to endeavour to make Mr. TROLLOPE 
catch my meaning, I may say once more, In Shak- 
spearian and strictly scientific language the object 
beheld is in the eyes of the beholder. The fairies 
gambolled im the eyes of Bottom ; Cleopatra was 
tended in the eyes of her watchfully attendant 
maidens. She was the one object which filled their 
ayes, hers were free to take in what objects she 
chose. If Mn. Trottore will believe that it was 
Cleopatra’s eyes which tended them, and not theirs 
which tended her, I cannot help it. The following 
sentence in Mr. Trotuope’s last paper amazes 
me. He says :-— 

“Tsubmit that the whole description of the barge and 
its accessories shows that the poet's fancy has soared so 
far into the realms of fairy-land, that it is really a too 
terre-a-terre literalism which seeks to find a matter-of-fact 
conformity with the actual in every part of the picture.” 
The “ poet’s fancy,” as Mr. Trottore must know 
very well, had nothing to do with the matter. 
Shakspeare merely turned the prose of Plutarch 
into verse, without adding, or even embellishing, a 
single incident. Silver oars, purple sails, perfumed 
air, damsels habited like Nereids, &c., are all to be 
found in Plutarch. Now Plutarch has never been 
charged with falsifying authentic history.* The 
times of Antony and Cleopatra were n> further re- 
moved from his than the times of the first French 
Revolution are from ours ; and of this then quite 
modern history he had exceptionally good means 
of being authentically informed. He tells us that 
he got his information from his grandfather 
Lamprias, who got his from Philotas, afterwards a 
physician at Amphissa, and a student at Alex- 
andria when Antony and Cleopatra were running 


there their mad career. 
R. M. Spence, M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


As a man of peace, I generally think it safer 
not to enter the lists of Shakespearian contro- 
versy, but I feei inclined to break my rule for 
once, and to point out what seems to me the 
common-sense view of the passage in question. 
Cleopatra's gentlewomen 





* The sober and critical Niebuhr, who has done so 
much to winnow fiction from fact in history, speaks of 
the gorgeous display in the Cydnus as quite historical, 
He brings the whole scene before us in a single line. 
He says : “Cleopatra sailed up the river Cydnus to Tar- 
wus, attended by galleys adorned with gold and purple, 
and with a pomp which made her appear almost like a 
queen of fairies’ (‘ Lectures on the History of Rome,’ 
edited by Dr, Leonhard Schmitz, p. 642). What does 
Ma. TROLLoPE say of his disbelief in Nereids now? The 
ghost of Hamlet's father never was, yet it appears on the 
sage; the Nereids never were, yet Cleopatra’s damsels 
may haye appeared as such. QED. 


tended her i’ th’ eyes 
And made their bends adornings ; 
that is to say, they attended on her with their 
eyes in anticipation of orders, and gracefully bowed 
in acknowledgment of those they received. Any 
one who is accustomed to the usages of an Eastern 
court, and has observed the fixed attention with 
which the courtiers watch the slightest motion of 
the monarch, and the folded hands and low 
obeisance with which orders are received, will 
recognize at once the force of this description. The 
bows of Cleopatra’s maidens added by their grace 
to the adornments of the vessel. I deprecate any 
alteration of the text, but if one is considered 
necessary, we need only write “’tended her wi’ th’ 
eyes” to make the passage clear. The quotation 
from Psalm cxxiii. 2,— 
“as the eyes of servants look unto the hand of their 
masters, and as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her 
mistress, so our eyes wait,” Xc., 
appears to me extremely apt, and to illustrate 
Shakespeare’s meaning in a manner which to a 
person with no parti pris is conclusive. 
W. F. Prrpgavx. 
Kashmir Residency. 


Mr, InGLEBY complains of the length of my last 
communication on the above subject as compared 
with the scantiness of its merits. I am the more 
sorry for having offended him by such an infliction 
of my tediousness, in that the offence has been a 
grievance to him for some time past. I must 
endeavour to avoid a repetition of it, and will there- 
fore content myself with observing that Mr, 
InctrBy’s contention, that ‘‘ tended her i’ th’ 
eyes” has never been a stumbling-block, seems to 
be sufficiently controverted by the communications 
of Mr. G. Jorcey and C. C. B. which follow Mr. 
InGLEBY’s remarks. 

I will not—indeed I will not—agaiv be long- 
some! But may I crave a short time and space 
enough to say a deprecatory word to one of “‘ the 
later and more enlightened race of critics,’ who 
have “found the key” to the passage in question, 
on behalf of ‘‘ the older commentators, who often 
maltreated the text in a shameful manner in order 
to cover their own ignorance”? Dishonesty ! 
Literary felony! Of course we were all fools when 
George the Third was king. But knaves too! 
Indeed, sir, we were honest—indifferent honest— 
to the best of our poor, old-fashioned ability. 

But, after all, is it the case that a compre- 
hensive catena of Shakspearian critics would go to 
convince the world that critical acumen, the in- 
sight which poetical sympathy alone can give, 
careful diligence, learning, and devotion to the 
subject, really have advanced just as electrical 
knowledge and bacteriological science have ? Might 
it not possibly be suggested that “ tas parentum 





jor avis......tulit nos mox daturos...... Ignatius 
Donelly”? T. Apotrnus TROLLOPE, 
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*Measvre ror Measure ’(7* §, xi. 83, 283).— 
*€If he be a whoremonger, and comes before him, 
he were as good go a mile on his errand” 
(* Measure for Measure,’ ITT. ii. 39).—For one “ to 
go a mile on his errand” may certainly, in some 
combinations, imply to make a blunder, to go a 
mile about, or a mile out of the way, in the fulfil- 
ment of a purpose which lies near at hand ; but a 
more natural employment of the proverbialized 

seems to be to signify the obtaining a bene- 
t, getting so much important advantage, being so 
much nearer to the attainment of an end pro- 
posed. When Elbow, therefore, says of Pompey, 
* If be comes before” the severe deputy, “ he were 
as good go a mile on his errand,” he makes the 
blunder of implying literally that Pompey’s in- 
tention in the journey is to come in for a drastic 
sentence. What Elbow really has in his mind 
and intends to say is that Pompey had better have 
me a mile in another direction, the direction of 
is true errand, to get off scot free; but in his 
clumsy confusion, instead of expressing this, he ex- 
what is sound truth all the same, that in 
such a journey Pompey will be on the high road to 
the fulfilment of an errand on which it is quite 
time he should be dispatched. Shakespeare is very 
fond of making his fools—Slenders, Quicklys, 
Dogberrys—blunder unconsciously upon words of 
wisdom. Dogberry, cousin german of Elbow, says, 
absurdly enough, that it is perjury to call the 
prince’s brother a villain, and cites kings as ex- 
amples of peculiar tediousness ; but in the poet’s 
underlying irony what satire is suggested on 
wearisome attendance on unsociable royalty, and 
on the contemporary treatment of a State prisoner’s 
averments in the courts at Westminster (“ dens of 
jadicial murder” Hallam calls them) by law officers 
of the Crown ! W. Warkiss Lioyp. 








mark ; (3) Hugh, the great Count of Paris; (4) 
Charles the Simple, King of France ; (5) Otho the 
Great, Emperor of Germany; (6) a prince of 
Aquitaine; (7) a king of Provence, who each 
married an English princess. 

In the thirteenth century the three beautifal 
daughters of the King of Provence married 
Louis IX. (St. Louis), King of France ; H 
III., King of England ; and his brother Richarg, 
King of the Romans, who was elected Emperor 
of Germany. 

Two generations ago the Bourbon family domi- 
nated the fairest portions of Europe, 

Spain, and Naples or the two Sicilies wer 
governed by Bourbons. 

We might point to the Buonaparte family; but 
their descent was as rapid as their rise, 

The rise of the Saxe-Coburg family was 
rently owing only tothe Princess Charlotte, d 
of George LV., falling in love with the handsome 
young Prince Leopold, who after her death was 
elected King of the Belgians, and whose son is 
now on the throne of that kingdom. Then fol- 
lowed the marriage of the Duke of Kent with 
Prince Leopold's sister, and that of Donna Maria, 
the young Queen of Portugal, with Prince Fer- 
dinand of the same house, and the subsequent 
marriage of the Queen with Prince Albert of 
Coburg. 

And now, to return to the starting-point, we find 
the Schleswig-Holstein family of Denmark giving 
a wife to the heir of England, to the Emperor of 
all the Russias, and a king to Greece, so that, with 
its own dominions in America, &c., in 
generation nearly a third part of the world will be 
governed by grandchildren of the King of De» 
mark—the heirs to the two mightiest empires in 
the world being descended from the sovereign of 
one of the smallest. Putting aside the working of 


Tae Famity Garuerixe 1x Dexwarx.—The | Providence, high character and personal beauty 


meeting of so many royalties in Denmark from 
different kingdoms of Europe is a reminder of the 
curious way in which, at different epochs, a family 
has almost suddenly started from obscurity into 
notice, become connected by marriage with the 
great powers, and then, having fulfilled its purpose 
of introducing fresh life-blood into various royal 
families, has gradually become merged in them, 
sometimes disappearing altogether, at others 
yo going on in its own course, while the 
ifferent branches pursue theirs. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of these royal 
houses was that of Edward the elder. Three such 
able kings as Alfred, Edward, and Athelstan suc- 
ceeding each other made alliance with the royal 
house of Cerdic be sought after by all the kings of 
Europe, and Athelstan had the choice of husbands 
for his numerous sisters from all the courts of 
Europe. It is only necessary to name (1) the Danish 
King of Northumberland ; (2) the King of Den- 





seem to be strong factors in the sudden rise of 

the children of the King and Queen of Denmark, 

as they undoubtedly were in that of the Sare- 

Coburg family. CuartotTe G. Boos 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Recent AppitTions To THE LIBRARY OF THE 
British Museum.—The following extract from the 
Manchester Courier, under date July 27, is worthy 
of a corner in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ Among the interesting additions to the department 
of printed books is an unique copy of a production from 
Caxton’s press, the ‘Sex Quam Elegantissimz Epistolz, 
which passed between Pope Sextus IV. and the blic 
of Venice from December, 1482, to February, 1483, ‘The 
book was purchased from the possessors of the Heebt- 
Heine Library at Halberstadt, where it was di 
in 1874 by Dr. G. Kénnecke, Archivist of Marburg. ¥ 
to that time it had been unknown to bibliographers. It 
is an unique work in every respect, being entire foreign 
to the general literary character of Caxton’s p 
and perhaps the first independent publication of diplo 
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matic correspondence ever made. By its acquisition 
the number of Caxton’s known publications not 
to be found in his own country has been reduced to 
two.’ Many celebrated Bibles have also been acquired, 
including the Egenolff German Bible, Frankfort, 1534, 
containing the woodcuts from which the illustrations of 
the Coverdale Bible of 1535 were imitated, and the 
Acts and Canonical Epistles, and the Psalter, trans- 
Jated into White Russia, being almost the first transla- 
tions of the Scriptures into Russian, and the first Russian 
books printed within the present limits of the empire. 
The besvems authorities have also obtained possession of 
William Blake’s first work, the ‘ Poetical Sketches,’ 1783. 
The absence of this book was ‘ one of the most mortify- 
ing deficiences in the library,’ but so rare was the work 
that it could not be acquired before. A complete copy 
of the Gownsman, one of the two magazines which 
Thackeray conducted at Cambridge when he was an 
undergraduate, is another of the notable acquisitions of 
the year. Among the curiosities obtained there is none 
so interesting as a Chinese bank-note of the Ming 
dynasty, about 1368. No earlier example is known to be 
extant. It is, however, a com ively modern speci- 
men for China, although it was not till three hundred 
—_ its issue that bank-notes were used in 


J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


Smottett anD Disptn.—The pathos of ‘Tom 
Bowling’ culminates naturally and easily in his 
biographer’s expression of confidence regarding his 
fate :— 

Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 
When He, who all commands, 
Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 
The word to pipe all hands. 
Dibdin no doubt needed no prototype for his hero, 
and yet it is impossible to read the account of 
Commodore Trunnion’s last hours, in ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle,’ without associating the two. After inti- 
mating that he will leave to others more scholarly 
than himself the task of composing a motto for his 
tombstone, the Commodore proceeds thus :— 

“But I do desire that it may not be engraved in the 

Greek or Latin lingos,and much less in the French, 
which I abominate, but in plain English, that when the 
angel comes to pipe all hands at the great day, he may 
know that I am a British man, and speak to me in my 
mother tongue?’—Chap. Ixxiii. 
_ The whole of the chapter on the death-bed scene 
is very touching and beautiful, while the Com- 
modore’s farewell address, in particular, has the 
fascination of manly simplicity, dignity, and 
earnestness. ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ appeared in 1751, 
when Charles Dibdin was six years old. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Fatuipitity or Inscriptions on ToMBSTONES. 
—One of your valued contributors has given much 
information copied off tombstones and memorials, 
aay in correction of dates given in ‘ Dict. 

at. Biog.’ Without imputing the least want of 
care or of judgment on his part, might I venture 
to remark such authorities are not always infallible. 





Instance a reply from Mr. Mansercu, ante, p. 98, 
which contains an error of this description. Sterne’s 
memorial, quoted 7" S. xi. 149, is another example 
Others which occur to my memory are Dr. John. 
son’s inscription to Goldsmith in Westminster 
Abbey, in which that learned man erroneously 
knocks three years off the poet’s age; and a dis- 
crepancy between the dates on two separate me- 
morials erected to Father O'Leary. The stone 
which marks the place of his interment in the old 
graveyard of St. Pancras states (Webb, ‘ Compend. 
Irish Biog.’), he died Jan. 7, 1802, aged seventy- 
two; whilst a tablet in St. Patrick’s Chapel, Soho 
Square, records the fact (?) that he died Jan. 8, 
1611, aged seventy. T. O’C. 
uDdlin. 


Work ror Dr. Murray.—In a back number 
of ‘N. & Q.’ a discussion began, I think, as to 
the longest word in the language. I do not 
remember that the following sentence was quoted 
from the admirable translation of Rabelais illus- 
trated by Gustave Doré (p. 438) :— 

“ What, Mr, Manhound, was it not enough thus to have 
morcrocistebezasteverestegrigeligoscopapondrillated us 
all in our upper members with your botched mittens, but 
ae must also apply such morderegrippiatabirofrelucham- 

urelurecaquelurintimpaniments on our shin bones with 
the hard tops and extremities of your cobbled shoes.” 

It is to be hoped that these monster words will 
be duly entered and fully explained in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary.’ There are more of the same 
sort in the same chapter. T. P. Armstrong, 


Dr. Sacueverett’s Wipow.—It may be of 
interest to note that Mary Chambers died Sept. 6, 
1739, aged seventy-five, and was buried in Blooms- 
bury Cemetery, Brunswick Square, London. She 
was married, first, to George Sacheverell, of New 
Hall, co. Warwick, Esq., and afterwards became 
the wife of Dr. Henry Sacheverell, the celebrated 
Tory divine, upon whose decease, in 1724, she 
married Charles Chambers, gent., who died May 20, 
1749, aged eighty-eight, and lies interred in the 
aforesaid burial ground. DaniEL Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Tnomas Osporne, BooxsEtter.—In June, 
1738, Thomas Osborne, bookseller, bought of 
Mary Gooding, widow and executrix of the Rev. 
Devereux Gooding, the lease of the ground 
chambers, Nos. 1 and 2, Page’s Buildings, Field 
Court, Gray’s Inn. The lease was afterwards 
renewed, and on Osborne’s death the unexpired 
term was sold by his executors, 1769. In 1754 
Osborne had an apprentice, Thomas Golding. 
There is an anecdote of Osborne in the ‘ Life of 
the Rev. A. M. Toplady.’ w. C. B. 


Miss Martiveav’s ‘ BiograpuicaL SKETCHES.’ 
—lIt is part of the duty of ‘N. & Q. to correct 
errors in works of reference. Hence this note. 
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The date of the appearance of the ‘ Biographical 
Sketches ’ is given in W. Davenport Adams's ‘ Dict. 
of English Literature’ as the year 1872; and the 
same mistake is repeated in the Appendix to Dr. 
Brewer's ‘ Dict. of Phrase and Fable’ and ‘Reader’s 
Handbook, the former of which professes to be based 
upon Mr. Davenport Adams’s work. The preface to 
the first edition of the reprint of Miss Martineau’s 
articles from the Daily News in book form is dated 
“December, 1868,” and the second edition, now 
before me, was published in April of the following 
year. In 1884, the book was in its fourth English 
edition. A. C. W. 


Corncipence or Copyrinc ?7—Was Mr. Kipling, 
when he wrote that story about the two drummers, 
acquainted with Col. Malleson’s ‘ Decisive Battles 
of India’? If not, it is a curious coincidence, for 
on pp. 108 and 109 of the new (1888) edition is a 
stirring account of how, when the men were panic 
stricken during the attack on Masulipatam, through 
dread of a mine, the gallant Yorke advanced, 
accompanied by two native drummers, who con- 
tinued to beat the ‘Grenadiers’ March,’ in order 
to rally the retreating men. All three, Yorke and 
the drummers, were shot down by a discharge of 
grape from the enemy. There is this great differ- 
ence—that Co]. Malleson’s graphic description is 
not larded with barrack-room slang, neither do 
the poor little native drummers leave the world 
drunk with ration rum. A pleasing difference 
indeed ! ManGALonre, 


West-Country Purases.—Sixty years ago, 
when I was a boy at Launceston, some phrases 
were in common use which are disappearing or 
have altogether gone, and it is possible that a few 
of them were distinctively lecal. I would instance 
these :— 

“ Dance the Phibbie” =a horse-whipping. 

“A bad avage” (=average ?)=a family whose 
character and mode of life were not of the best. 

“A ram sammy ” =a family quarrel or, in varia- 
tion, a noisy gathering. 

Two other proverbial expressions, “They are as 
thick as inkle-makers,” signifying very close friends, 
and “ He runs like a skeiner,” were obviously de- 
rived from the woollen manufacture, which still in 
my boyhood gave employment in the district. 
Were they in use elsewhere ? 

Ricnarp Rossiys. 


Lurtox.—Morant, writing of Layton, in Essex, 
takes Newcourt to task for identifying it with 
Luyton, and eays that Luton, Beds, must be 
meant, Newcourt seems to be right; for (1) in 
the fragment of a cartulary of Stratford Langthorne 
preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, we read that 
the nuns of Halliwell had possessions in Layton in 
Essex, and, by gift of De Valoines, the tithes of 
his lordship there (charter undated) ; and (2) the 





form Luiton is found in connexion with Roch. 
holts (Ruckholts) and with Welcomestow (Walt. 
hamstow) in two fines levied in 2 and 3 John; 
while Luyton occurs in another (22 Henry III) 
to which the Abbot of Stratford was a , 
Morant himself derives Layton, as well as Luton, 
from Luy, the British name of the river Lea, 
W. C. W. 


Inranticipe.—In the version of Conscience’s 
story ‘ Baes Gansendonck ’ included in ‘Scénes de 
la Vie Flamande,’ as published by Calmann Léyy, 
occurs a curiously extended use of the word 
infanticide. A young girl bas been worried out 
of her life by the injudicious interference of her 
ignorant and ambitious father with her love affairs, 
We are told :— 

“Le moindre soupir de sa fille malade le faisait frig 
sonner; la toux pénible de Lisa déchirait son propre 
sein; et quand elle dérigeait sur lui son regard souffrant, 
il tremblait comme s'il eit lu dans son il vague et in 
certain le mot affreux: infanticide/ Et pourtant main- 
tenant que dans son cceur |’amour paternel s était dégagé 
pur et ardent, des liens de l’orgueil, il eit accepté avec 
joie la mort la plus cruelle pour prolonger d'une seule 
année la vie de son enfant,”—Ch. x. p. 324, 

A previous foot-note intimates that all words 
printed in italics were French in the original text. 
Sr. Swirar, 


Opp TERMS USED IN THE IRoNMONGERY TraDgE, 
—A most amusing list could be formed of the odd 
names given to some articles in various trades. I 
append a few in use by hardware men. A “curate” 
is a small auxiliary poker with a steel point, in- 
tended for use, in contradistinction to the elaborate 
fire brasses, which are only kept for show, It isa 
standing joke that this article takes its name from 
the fact that it does the principal part of the work. 
A “nigger” is a trivet used on the slider of an 
open range. A “footman” is an ornamental 
weight used for the purpose of keeping a door 
open, whilst a “porter” is a spring for keep- 
ing it shut. A “waiter” is a small tray. 
An innocent-looking arrangement of tin is the 
“demon” insect trap, and a machine used for 
grinding different substances is known by the 
forcible and & propos title of the “devil” disin- 
tegrator. T. 00. 


ublin. 


Joun Gitpin.—Whilst looking through some 
old family papers I came upon a bundle of letters 
wrapped up in a copy of the Public Advertiser of 
March 2, 1785, in which appears a reprint of “The 
Entertaining and Facetious History of John Gilpia, 
to the tune of ‘Chevy Chace.’” The head-note 
states that it is “republished from the Public 
Advertiser of April 14, 1782.” In another column 
of the same paper appears an ode to Mr. John 
Henderson, who read the ‘ History of John Gilpio 
to a delighted audience at the Freemasons’ Hall 
on Friday, February 25, 1785, and in a foot-note 
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it is stated, “ This Humerous Ballad made its 
appearance in this paper about two years ago.” I 
shall be glad to know if the appearance in the 
Public Advertiser of April 14, 1782, was the first 
publication of this charming ballad. 

CasTLE Bank. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Ernestvus Brron.—On February 9, 1656/7 a 
petition was presented to the Cromwellian Parlia- 
ment by Sir Richard Lucy Rix, Bart., M.P., on 
behalf of “Ernestus Byron, brother and heir of 
Sir William Byron, son and heir of Sir 
Nicholas Byron, deceased.” 
the ordinary course to a committee, on which it 
was especially ordered, “ All the members of this 
House that serve for the County of Essex” should 
sit. On March 6 report was made,— 

“That in regard Sir Nicholas Byron, a Delinquent, 
father of Ernestus Byron, the Petitioner, died about 


1645, leaving the said Ernestus within age, and that | 


since he attained the full age of twenty-one years there 


hath not been any persons authorized to compound with | 


him, it be reported, as the opinion of this Committee, 
That the said Ernestus Byron be admitted to a Com- 
position for the Delinquency and Estate of his said father. 
And that the Commissioners for managing Estates under 
Sequestration, sitting at Haberdashers’ Hall, be em- 
powered to compound with the said Ernestus Byron, at 
a Tenth, according to the Rules given by Parliament to 
the late Commissioners for Compositions with Delin- 
quents, 

The House agreed with the committee, and re- 
solved accordingly. The only further reference I 
find in the Commons Journals to Ernestus Byron 
is on February 27, 1659/60, shortly after the 
restoration of the “secluded” members, when it 
was 

“Ordered That Ernestus Byron and Mr. Malcombe 
Smith, Prieoners in the Gatehouse, be discharged of 
their Imprisonment. And that the Sequestration of 
their Estates be suspended until the Parliament take 
furtner Order,” 

This imprisonment and order for sequestration 
would probably have been brought about through 
some active sympathy in one or other of the 
attempts at Royalist insurrection in the closing 
days of the Rump Parliament. 

_ Who was Ernestus Byron? I do not find him 
in the pedigree of the Byrons of Newstead. He 
was admitted to Gray’s Inn on March 17, 1655/6, 
being described as “Ernest Byron, son and heir 
of Nicholas Byron, Knight, of Gaynes Park, 
Essex” (Foster's ‘ Register’). This, in conjunc- 
tion with the fact of the Essex members being 
ordered to serve on the committee for inquiring 
into the merits of his petition, would seem to 


It was referred in | 


point to a Byron family in that county as distinct 
from the Byrons of Lancash're and Notts. 
W. D. Ping. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


AvtHor oF Quotation WantTED.—In a letter 
written by a lady still living there occurs the fol- 
lowing quotation in Greek: Novs doxawpyros 
éorte THS Godias axor. The second word is 
written indistinctly, the third and seventh letters 
having been struck out, and another letter having 
been written over each of them. I conjecture that 
| &okatwpyros is the word meant, as it would give 
|a good sense, and, though rare, perhaps even an 

ara Aeyopevov, it does occur in the Prologue by 
|S. Maximin to the ‘ Works of Dionysius the Areo- 
| pagite,’ p. xxxvii, ed. 1633, where he states that 
| the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. 
Paul “7d Tov ovyypappdtwv aoKaimpytov 
aroddwvovet, scriptorum ejus integritatem de- 
| clarant.” So in the above quotation, “an uncor- 
| rupted mind [like Horace’s “ integer vite sceleris- 
| que purus”] results from listening to wisdom.” 
Corderius, the editor of the ‘Works’ of St. Dio- 
| nysius, does not insert aoxawpyros in his ‘ Ono- 
| masticum,’ as it is not used by that author. 
W. E. Bucxxey. 


| Apsranam Rupwatt, Bett-rounper. (See 7™ 
|S. xi. 4.)—Could W. I. R. V. state whether there 
is any list extant of the bells Abraham Rudhall 
cast after 1715? Those now in Launceston Church 
tower were cast by him in 1720, as appears from 
the inscriptions upon two of them, viz., on the 
third, “ A.+R.* Prosperity to this Town. 1720,” 
and on the fifth, “ Abr. of Gloucester cast us all. 
1720,” though, according to Mrs. Gibbons, the 
widow of a former vicar (‘ Itinerary of Launceston,’ 
p. 24), the latter was originally “Abraham Rud- 
hall cast us all. 1720.” Rudhall is stated to have 
founded many bells in Cornwall about the time 
named. Is there a list of these? Dunneven. 


Psatm txvi. 4.—In Cranmer’s Bible, 1540, 
there was printed “Praise him in his name yea,” 
| instead of Jah, and this mistake was continued in 
jall the Books of Common Prayer down to the 
eighteenth century, and even appears in a Cam- 
bridge edition of 1832. Was this a mere printer’s 
or copyist’s error ; or did it arise from a supposi- 
tion that by “Jah” was intended yea? Inter- 
course between England and Germany, especially 
about matters of religion, was frequent and close 
at that time. Now jah in German is yea in Eng- 
lish, Was, then, the change made to correct a 
supposed mistake? E. Leaton-BLENnKINSOP?P. 

[See 7 8, iv. 202, 354, 512.) 


Sirver Mepat.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
identify a medal which I have lately seen 
| from the following description? It is of silver, 
rather larger and heavier than half a crown, but 
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less than a crown piece. On the obverse: a fine 
head to the right with two arms strangling the 
man with a scarf crossed in front of the throat. 
Legend: “Moriendo restituit rem E. Godfrey.” 
On the reverse: two heads forming one profile, 
whether held up or down. When viewed upwards, 
according to the legend, a villainous face with 
streaming hair. Turned upside down, a pope’s 
head with triple crown. Legend : “Ecclesia per- 
versa tenet faciem Diaboli.” Is it a scarce medal ; 
and what is its history? There seems to have 
been a further legend round the edge, but though 
one or two letters were readable, the medal was too 
much worn for me to decipher the whole. 


C. W. Penny. 
Wellington College. 


Caro.tine Cuersesornoven.—Some quarter of 
a century ago an American lady named Caroline 
Cheeseborough was in the habit of writing poetry 
in the newspapers. Some of it was of high cha- 
racter. Have this lady’s verses been collected ? 

Anon, 


T. Bracksury.—Who was T. Blackburn, the 
author of the hymn “ Awake, thou wintry earth,” 
printed, as for the first time, in 1850, in the second 
edition of Thomas V. Fosbery’s ‘Hymns and 
Poems for the Sick and Suffering,’ Rivingtons, 
London? The first edition does not contain this 
hymn. Re, 


Bourron’s ‘Arapran Nicuts,’—In which volume 
of Burton’s ‘Arabian Nights’ is the story of the boy 
who converses with an old man while his father 
watches from a gallery with a drawn sword? 

Z 


EarrTaquake, 1580.—Mr. James Simson, in his 

* Historic Thanet,’ p. 139, mentions an earthquake 

which did damage in that region on April 6, 1580. 

His little book is written on the plan of not giving 

references. Can any one tell me where a con- 

temporary account of the damage done by this 
uake can be seen ? ASTARTE. 


Wetsu.—This word is used in Cumberland to 
signify tasteless or insipid. It can hardly in that 
sense be connected with the adjective used in 
English for the Cymry, which is well known to 
mean simply foreign. If otherwise, what is its 


ti) ? T. Lyx, 
"Hiackheath. 


Nepaam Famuity.—In Burke's ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
1850, s.v. Nedham of Jamaica, it is stated that 
Shirley Nedham, one of the daughters of Robert 
Nedham, of St. Thomas’s in the Vale and St. Catha- 
rine’s, Jamaica, married, first, Matthew Concanen, 
Esq., Attorney-General of Jamaica, and, second, 
Sir Henry Hamilton Ireland. Mathew Concanen 
died in 1749 in England. Can any one give 
me information as to who Sir Henry Hamilton 





Ireland was ; or when and where Shirley Nedham 
died? Perhaps some of the descendants of this 
branch of the Nedham family would be able to 
help me with this information. .BL 


‘Tae Return or Oxtvia.’—Oan any of your 
correspondents inform me what has become of the 
icture by Gilbert Stuart Newson, R.A., ‘The 
ham of Olivia,’ in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’? 
The picture was exhibited in the Academy about 
the year 1830. F. Tucker. 


Cromwe..L: Ironstpes.—The Weekly Pos. 
Master, No. 1, April 8-15, 1645, says :— 

“Colonell Cromwell...... by reason of his Resolution 
and Galantry in his Charges is called by the King’s 
souldiers lronsides.”’ 
Is not this use of the term as his personal appella- 
tion earlier than any recorded application of it t 
his men ? H. H. &. 


Reprint oF 1623 Foto 1x 1807.—Wanted to 
know name of engraver of the plate that appeared 
in this 1807 reprint of Shakspeare, which was 
after Droeshout; and also if the plate is still iz 
existence. E, A. Fry. 


Name or Prant Wantep.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me what plant is alluded to in 
the following lines : “The plant that sprang from 
Helen’s tears destroyed serpents”; and who is the 
author of the quotation ; and where it is to be 
found ? A. J. F. 


Howoratvus Nicquervs.—In my library there 
is an editio princeps (Latin) of ‘The History and 
Mystery of the Holy Cross,’ by Honoratus Nic 
quetus, a member of the Society of Jesus. It wa 
published at Antwerp in 1670, and is bound is 
vellum along with a book on the same subject by 
Justus Lipsins. The volume is curiously illu 
trated with sketches, first of impalement, and then 
of the earlier and later modes of crucifixion. Is 
anything known of the private life of Nicquetas; 
and did he write anything else besides the little 
work in my possession ? 

A. Maitianp Strennovse. 

[“ Honoratus Niquet, natione Gallus, patria Auenio- 
nensis ingressus in Societatem anno MDCII wtatis xvi 
Philosophiam ac Theologiam Flexi docuit. Coll 
Rhotomagense, ac Cadornense Rector cum laude 
trauit. Edidit Certamen Geneuz, seu, Errores depre- 
hensos in Gallica Noui Testamenti translatione Genew 
facta, Flexie apud Ludouicum Hebert upoxx.” We 
copy the foregoing from Alegambe’s ‘Bibliotheca Serip- 
torum Societatis lesv,’ Antwerp, 1643. Flexia is 
a town in Anjou, where the Jesuits had a press in 
after 1612. Rhotomagense indicates, apparently, Rothe 
magum, or Rouen,] 


Founper’s Kin or Virornia.—Mr. Alexandet 
Brown, of Norwood P.O., Nelson County, Vit- 
ginia, the author of ‘The Genesis of the United 
States,’ lately published by Heinemann, has 
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me to put the following question with regard to 
the founders of the first English colony in North 
America mentioned in the “ Brief Biographies” of 
‘The Genesis of the United States ’ (Heinemann): 
(1) What families are extinct ? (2) What families 
are now extant? (3) Who are the present repre- 
sentatives? He would be glad to receive informa- 
tion addressed to him “ Alexander Brown, Nor- 
wood P.O., Nelson County, Virginia, U.S.” 
J. Sr. Loz-Srracaey, 


‘Lire or GeneraL Meacuer, sy P. J. 
SwytH.— When and where was this book published; 
and where can I see a copy? It is quoted by Sir 
C. G. Duffy in his ‘ Young Ireland’ (1887), pt. ii. 
p. 121; but it is neither in the British Museum 
nor in the London Library. G, F. R. B. 


Titus Oates.—The registers of Edensor, Der- 
byshire, contain the following entry:—“ 1691. 
Diana ye daughter of Titus and Mary Oates was 
Bap* June ye 30.” There is a local tradition that 
Oates occasionally officiated in the chapelry of 
Longstones, which is not far from Edensor, Is 
anything known of his family and marriage ? 

A. W. Coryerivs Haten. 


Sxetcnes sy Grim.—Grim, the well-known 
topographical artist, made in 1782 for Cornelius 
Rodes, Esq., of Barlborough Hall, a collection of 
water-colour drawings of old buildings in that 
neighbourhood, amongst which was one of the 
north front of Renishaw. These sketches are not 
to be found at Barlborough. Can any one tell me 
what has become of them ? 

Georce R. SiTweEtt. 


Mrs, LitcuFiz.p, actress, the daughter of John 
Sylvester Hay, surgeon on the Nassau East Indian, 
and head surgeon of the Royal Hospital, Calcutta, 
where he died in his thirty-seventh year. What 
was her Christian name? She appears to have 
acted for the last time October 8, 1812, as Emilia, 
at the Haymarket. What was the date of her 
marriage (somewhere near 1794)? When and 
where did she die? Any particulars further than 
are supplied in the ‘Thespian Dictionary’ and 
Gilliland’s ‘ Dramatic Mirror’ will be of use to 

Urpan, 


Fawity or Samvet Hansury.—Can any one 
give me information about the ancestry and de- 
seendants of Samuel Hanbury, stockbroker, . of 
London? He married Frances, daughter of the 
Rev. William Sewell, Rector of Headley. Frances 
Hanbury was born May 7, 1773, and died, I be- 
lieve, at Camberwell. Mountacue C. Owen. 


De Licoupes.— Michael, Compte de Ligoudes, 
& colonel of horse, was taken prisoner (along with 
Maréchal ‘Tallard) at the battle of Blenheim. 
While living in England he married Frances 
(Fowler), widow of Thomas, sixth Viscount Kil- 








morey, and Countess Dowager of Huntingdon, and 
by her (who died December 27, 1723) had a son, 
whose daughter, Anne Constantia, married, on 
November 12, 1760, the Right Hon. John Beres- 
ford. So much I give from ‘ Lodge’s Irish Peer- 
age,’ vols. ii. and iv., and Burke. The Beresford 
marriage took place in St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, 
and the bride-elect was styled in the marriage 
licence as “ Anne Ligoudy, Spinster.” What were 
her parents’ names? I should be glad to know 
more of her family history. 

The Compte de Ligoudes was of the family of 
Auvergne. I do not know whether he ever re- 
turned to France; and I am puzzled as to the reason 
of his granddaughter going to Ireland, the Kil- 
morey family at that time not having any property 
in or connexion with that country. Y. 8S. M. 





Replies. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN AND 
GREEK. 
(7S. xi. 484; xii. 36, 149.) 

My attention has been directed to a discussion 
on the subject of Latin pronunciation. Having 
been a student of languages, ancient and modern, 
for seventy years, and a teacher of the classical 
languages in two of our Scottish universities for 
forty years, my witness on this subject will natur- 
ally possess some interest for your readers. I will 
set down my opinions and my experience on the 
subject of Greek and Latin pronunciation in three 
distinct propositions, which I have no leisure here 
to prove at large, but hereby declare — ready 
to maintain publicly in the face of all contradic- 
tion, and before any congregation of philologers in 
Europe. 

1. The special organs to be trained in the learn- 
ing of languages are the ear and the tongue, and 
the neglect of this in the teaching of any language, 
whether living or dead, is at once a sin against the 
genius of the language and a hindrance to its 
acquisition. Asa corollary to this it follows that 
in dead no less than in living forms of human 
speech, thinking and hearing and speaking in 
direct connexion with surrounding objects should 
form the starting-point from which all exercises in 
rules and reading ought to proceed. 

2. The music of language lies mainly in two 
things, in the vowels and in the accentuation. 
The English pronunciation of the vowels is not 
only English, it is insular and anomalous, exhibit- 
ing as it does not only a perversion, but an inver- 
sion of the normal gamut of the vowels as it pre- 
vails, and has prevailed, in all languages. The 
attenuated long a of English, as in patent and 
adjacent, and such like, is as great an offence 
against the vocal tradition of all languages as it 
would be ina piece of music to play a D above 
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the line for a p below the line. So gross is this 
offence in the ears of men to whom poetry is a 
living music of speech, that I remember, some 
forty years ago, when enjoying the hospitality of 
the Laureate in the Isle of Wight, I asked him 
how he pronounced Latin, and the answer, of 
course, was, As the Italians do, and so preserved 
the natural quality of the most musical vowel in 
the language, viz., a. Let, therefore, the vowel 
scale be reformed wholesale, and we shall not 
quarrel about vicissim and we kiss him, and other 
minor points. In the matter of accentuation of 
Latin we are quite right, as our teachers had the 
sense to keep the accented syllable as they received 
it from the living tradition of the Latin Church. 

3. As for Greek, John Bull, with his “ insular 
ignorance,” bas played tricks with the noblest 
of all languages so grossly absurd, so stunningly 
wrong, that no man could have believed them 
to be possible unless they had been actually per- 
formed. While he conscientiously observes, as I 
have remarked, the just accentuation of Latin by 
the unwritten tradition of the ears, he scarcely 
pronounces a Greek word without giving the lie 
to the written accent which lies beneath his 
nose, and has lain for two thousand years in every 
Greek book, from the days of the Alexandrian 
grammarians, 250 B.c., to the year of grace in 
which we now live—an offence by which the music 
of the language is hopelessly marred, so that the 
finished Greek scholar, who has been taught to 
pronounce Greek with this Latin or English accent, 
cannot understand a single sentence spoken by a 
Greek at the present hour. The excuse made for 
this grossest of all linguistic absurdities is that 
Greek is a dead language; to which excuse the 
short answer is that it is a living lie, Greek is 
at once the most vital and the most pure of all 
languages, as any one may see who compares the 
Greek of Xenophon or Chrysostom with the Greek 
of Tricoupi or Paspati, or the leading articles of 
any common Greek newspaper. But living or dead, 
it has a right to be pronounced by its own laws; 
and if it can be proved, as it easily can, that the 
spoken Greek of the present day contains some 
peculiarities which do not seem to have been known 
to the ancients, as when 6 is pronounced like our 
v, and ev like our ev or ¢f, this is a change in some 
favoured direction which takes place in all lan- 
guages, and in none more than our capricious 
English, and never can serve as an argument for 
the barbarism of importing our insular peculiarities 
wholesale into any foreign language, whether living 
or dead. The plain fact is that nothing worthy of 
the name of an argument can be brought forward 
in the court, whether of scientific philology or of 
common sense, to justify our pedagogic perversity 
in this matter, holding its ground firmly, as it 
plainly does, like so many other things, by the 
four roots of ignorance, stupidity, laziness, and bad 





habit—potent champions of error, no doubt,” but 
which a single apostle of truth, at a favourable 
moment and from a commanding position, will blow 
into vacuum with a puff. 
Joun Stuart Bracks, 
University, Edinburgh, 





Tar Wasaincton Ancestry (7@ S. xii. 23, 
115).—I fear that a tombstone may be as doubtful 
evidence as a Harleian MS. or a feminine filling-in 
of a census paper. In Harleian MS. 1533, Wash- 
ington, of Westbury, Bucks, from Lancashire, is a 
good specimen of “ fine confused” genealogy. In 
the now disused kirkyard of Kirkpatrick Juxta, in 
Dumfriesshire, is, I have been told, a tombstone of 
about 1750, to the memory of a James Anderson, 
who is described as “ Heir male of Michael Ander- 
son Entailer of Tushielaw.” This “ entailer ” died 
in 1721, leaving only two heirs male, the sons of 
his only son, and in 1750 these, his two grandsons, 
were, in accordance with this entail, in possession 
respectively of the then divided lands of Tusbielaw 
and Hislop. In 1786, on the failure of all heirs 
male, the reunited lands passed, in accordance with 
the entail, to my great-great-grandmother ; and as 
I am the present heir of entail, I know that this 
tombstone tells an utterly false tale, though no 
doubt the person who made the statement believed 
it—some people have such confused ideas of kin- 
ship and heirship. 

The reference to the will of Robert Spencer, 
Baron of Wormleighton, is Skynner. I have not 
the folio, I am sorry to say, but it will be no great 
trouble to find it, and to verify what I said about 
Dame Mary Anderson. 

Whether the fact that the incumbent of Purley 
was in 1633 a Bachelor in Divinity will separate 
him from the Master of Arts of 1649, I do not 
know. The ‘Imperial Dictionary’ does not give 
the degree, and calls Doctor of Divinity sn 
honorary one. Whether, when acting temporari 
as surrogate, the honorary would give way to the 
official, is for those who know better to say. A 
clergyman I have asked says “ B.D. and D.D. are 
what is called the superior degrees”; but he thinks 
the matter unimportant as regards identification 
I have, however, been so often helped in iret 
logy by what seemed the veriest trifles, that I think 
I ought to mention it, and I will with pleasure 
give the reference if desired. VERNON. 


Was the “ Robert Spencer Baro de Wormeley,” 
referred to by Mr. W1LL1ams in connexion with 
Washington ancestry, the owner of land in the 
parish of Wormley, Herts? When did he live, 
and where? Should “Baro,” as here used, 
anderstood as Baron, i. ¢., Lord Spencer of Worti- 
ley, or as lord of the manor of Wormley ? I shot 
be grateful for informaticn of any sort concerning 
the said “‘ Baro de Wormeley.” W. Burr. 
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Enciish PLayers anD Piays 1n GERMANY, 
1643-1666 (7™ S. xii. 166).—Mr. Acer will find 
a good deal of information on this subject in Mr. 
Hedderwick’s ‘Old German Puppet Play of Doctor 
Faust turned into English, with an Introduction 
and Notes’ (London, 1887), and still more in 
Cohn’s ‘Shakespeare in Germany,’ from which Mr. 
Hedderwick borrows largely. The bulk of what 
Mr. Hedderwick has to say on the matter occurs 
on pp. xxxii-xlviii of his introduction ; pp. xxxii- 
xxxiv are devoted in great measure to an abbre- 
viated list of performances by English companies 
in Germany from the years 1586 to 1660, from 
Cohn’s work, which is only known to me by these 
extracts, C. C. B. 


I am unable to give the names of the players 
asked for by Mr. Aucer, but it may be useful 
to note that information on the subject of English 
actors on the Continent will be found in Cohn’s 
valuable work, ‘Shakespeare in Germany in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries’ (1865), R. 
Genée’s ‘Geschichte der Shakespeare’schen Dramen 
in Deutschland ’ (1870), Elze’s introduction to his 
edition of Chapman’s ‘ Alphonsus’ (Leipzig, 1867), 
the introduction (most valuable) to Creizenach’s 
‘Die Schauspiele der Englischen Komidianten’ 
(“Deutsche National Literatur” edition), the 
volumes of the (German) Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, 
and the introduction and notes to Hedderwick’s 
‘The Old German Puppet Play of Doctor Faust’ 
(Kegan Paul, 1887). The subject is well worth 
attention. A. Cottinewoop Lex. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Bonaparte on Inisnmen (7% S. xii. 168),— 
N. &E. will find the statement respecting the con- 
tradictory reports of Irish Nationalists to Bona- 
parte which determined him not to invade Ireland 
in Gouverneur Morris’s memoirs, lately published ; 
also, if my memory is correct, in Theobald Wolfe 
Tone’s letters, and again in some of the published 
conversations of Bonaparte while at St. Helena. 
I have met with it in several works, but being 
away from books I cannot give exact references. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


Hanaster (7 §. xii. 128).—Hanaster is a 
member of a corporation, for which see Ducange 
in v. “Hansatus, in hansam, id est, societatem, 
admissus, ex German. Hansen, in numerum 
sociorum admittere.” How the word arose in the 
form Hanaster is explained in the following note : 

“Hanasterius seems to be the Latinized form of the 
old German and Latin Hansa, societas mercatorum, a 
corporation of merchants; as the Hanse towns of Ham- 
burg, Liibeck, and Bremen, in Germany. The Latin 
Hansa, and the modern German Hazse, denote also a cor- 
poration in general, and it is thus used in the Charters 
of all parts of Germany, In this sense Hansa is used in 
two charters granted by our King John in 1199 to Dun- 
wich in Norfolk, and to the city of York. The Latin 


thus, ‘ut habeant hansam suam.’ The Anglo-Saxon ter- 
mination estre is found in becestre, as in Gen. xl. 1, 
‘Twegen men Egypta cyninges byrie and his beecestre, 
Two men the butler and baker of the king of the 
Egyptians.’ Hansa-estre, the termination sa coalesci 
with the es of estre, and transliterated into Latin, woul 
form Hanasterius, a member of a Corporation, and 
Hanasterii admissi would then be members of the Cor- 
ration, or Freemen admitted.—Dr, Bosworth, in a 
etter to G, P, Hester, July 17, 1871.” 
This note is in ‘ Selections from the Records of 
the City of Oxford,’ &c., by William H. Turner, of 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford and London, 1880, 
8vo. p. 23, where there is an entry: ‘1519. 
Hanasterii ibidem anno regni regis Henrici Octavi 
undecimo,” of eight persons, the form being ‘2% 
die Decembris. Rycardus Wyxsteda intravit, &c., 
per M. Willi Frere et Thome Lawe et dat xix*,” 
and so of the rest. At p. xxx of the analytical 
table of contents, see § 3, ‘‘ Lists of Hanasters,”” 
which range from 1521 to 1583, many having been 
apprentices, others sons of Hanasters, and some 
admitted by purchase. W. E. Buck.ey. 


Sprpers (6" S. iv. 506; v. 93, 197; 7 S. xi. 
497; xii. 35).—The following passages from Lyly’s 
‘ Euphues’ (Arber ed., pp. 100, 360) illustrate the 
belief that spiders sucked poison out of flowers :— 

“Doth not Tryacle as well poyson as helpe, if it be 
taken out of time ? Is not poyson taken out of the Hunny- 
suckle by the Spider? venym out of the Rose by the 
Cancker ? dunge out of the Maple tree by the Scorpion?” 
“ Converting like the Spider a sweet floure intoa bitter 
poyson.” 

G. Joicey. 
The notion that the spider sucks poison from 
flowers is several times referred to more or less 
directly in Lyly’s ‘ Euphues.’ Cc. C. B. 


Sir-Race (7 S. xii. 29, 132).—If a “‘ sir-rag” is 
the chief of a band of workers, may it not to some 
extent be a corruption of “serang”? Oa ships, 
such as those of the P. and O. and the British 
India lines, which employ coloured seamen, a 
serang ranks somewhat as boatswain, and is the 
head of the native crew. Is not the similarity 
therefore apparent? At p. 133 Mr. Ratcuirrs 
makes a slight mistake when he quotes the saying 
“ chief cork and bottle washer ”; the correct form is 
‘* chief cook and bottle washer,” meaning one who, 
besides doing all the cooking, has to do all the 
general work. The washing of corks is an operation 
seldom seen. J. W. ALvison. 
Stratford, E. 


Probably G. T. is right in deriving this title from 
the use of jesting familiarity; with it might be 
compared Gilbert’s amusing title of Lady-High- 
Cook in the ‘Gondoliers.’ Sir-Rag might very 
easily have been the familiar title of the person 
who presided over the application of the clout in 
the kitchen when cooks and their assistants 





Hansa is found in the Charter of Henry III., a.p, 1266, 


were mostly men. But it does not seem to me 
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very probable that the application of the title of 
** Sir” to a priest has any analogy to this use. It 
is to be found in grave documents, and on monu- 
ments in churches, in which “‘jesting familiarity” 
and ‘‘ rustic deference” would find no place. The 
theory of G. T. is based on the assumption that the 
priest occupied a low social position, which is al- 
together unwarranted. Without knowing whether 
the title was merely one of courtesy or not, I sug- 
gest that it may have had some connexion with the 
university title of “ Dominus,” which is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the graduate. 
Frank Penny, LL.M. 


Frowyrk Famity (7 §. xii. 127).—The Husting 
Wills only commence in 1258, and there are but 
incidental notices of Peter de Frowyk. In the 
will of Ralph Hardel, draper, enrolled 1259, is a 
bequest of rents in Chepe and Tower Street to 
Johanna his daughter, wife of Peter de Frowik, and 
her heirs. Although Stow calls the Mayor of from 
1253 to 1258 Richard Hardel, draper, there is 
little doubt he is identical with this same Ralph. 
Again, in the will of John de Frowyk, Rector of 
Great Horkesle (Essex), enrolled in 1278, one 
mark quit-rent is bequeathed to John, son of Peter 
de Frowyk. The testator makes similar bequests 
to Stephen his brother; to Katherine his sister; 
to each child of Walter de Frowyk, his deceased 
brother; and to Nicholas, son of Margaret his 
sister, as well as to Johanna, sister of the said 
Nicholas. There is no further trace of Peter de 
Frowyk’s branch in these rolls; but the connexion 
of this important family with the City of London 
continued for upwards of another two hundred 

ears, Joun J. Srocken. 

3, Weltje Road, Ravenscourt Park, W. 


Mr. M. D. Davis will find Peter de Frowyk and 
others of his family mentioned in the ‘ Calendar of 
Wills of the Court of Husting, London,’ vol. i. 
See index. A. W. Cornetivs Hatuey, 

Alloa, N.B. 


JeTuro Tutt (7 §. xii. 108).—In the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, March, 1891, 
there is an admirable article by Lord Cathcart on 
this great benefactor to mankind. From it we 
gather that Tull was born at Basildon, in Berk- 
shire, in the fourteenth year of King Charles II., 
and baptized at the same place on March 30, 1674. 
His parents were Jethro and Mary Tall. 

As to Jethro Tull’s death and burial, Lord Cath- 
cart says that he died early in March, 1740, aged 
sixty-six years. Alexander Chambers, in 1815, in 
his ‘Biographical Dictionary,’ has said that ‘‘ no 
man can tell where the remains of Jethro Tull, the 
benefactor of his kind, were deposited.” It appears 
that in more recent days Mr. Cuthbert Johnson, 
F.R.S., offered, and offered in vain, a reward for 
the discovery of Tull’s place of burial. In 1889 
Mr. , Walter Money, F.S.A., set the matter at 


rest. We quote his words from Lord Cathcart’s 
paper :-— 

“A cursory glance at the registers of this parish 
ee pod shows that they contain many names of his- 
orical importance and interest, and by their means the 
writer has been able to solve a problem which has 
hitherto baffled all the inquiries and researches of the 
professional genealogist and local historian—namely, 
the burial-place of Jethro Tull, the eminent experi- 
mentalist in agriculture, Jethro Tull was buried at 
Basildon, as will be seen from the following extract from 
the parish register: ‘Jethro Tull, gentleman, of the 
arish of Shalbourne, in the county of Berks, was buried 

arch ye 9th, 1740. Mem.—This Jethro Tull, Esquire, 
was the author of a valuable book on agriculture entitled 
> + ‘re Husbandry,”—Geo, Bellas, Rector.’”— 


Epwarp Peacock. 


To Mr. Walter Money belongs the credit of the 
discovery of the nativity and burial of Jethro Tull. 
But perhaps Mr. Money may not see this query, 
in which case I may be allowed to quote a letter 
which that antiquary communicated to the Standard 
abot two years ago :— 

“*T had the good fortune to unearth a few weeks ago 
in the parish registers of Basildon, in this county [he 
writes from Newbury, Berks}, the following entries, 
which show conclusively that not only was Jethro Tull 
buried at that place, but that it was also his native 
village :— L 

“* Jethro, sonne of Jethro Tull, and Dorothy, his wife, 
was baptized ye 30th day of March, 1674.’ 

“* Jethro Tull (Gentleman), of the Parish of Shal- 
bourne, in the County of Berks, was Buried March ye 9th, 
1740/1.’ 

To this entry the following note, made by the Rev. 
Geo. Bellas, a subsequent vicar of Basildon, is appended : 

“* This Jethro Tull, Esq., was the author of a valuable 
book of agriculture, entitled “Horse-hoeing Hus- 
bandry.”’ 7 

“ Jethro Tull died at Prosperous Farm, in the parish 
of Shalbourn.” 

It seems notable that previous to Mr. Money's 
discovery there should have been no tradition 
either of the birth or death of Tall. 

A. L, Hompurers. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


He was of two years’ standing at Staple Inn 
when admitted on December 11, 1693, to Gray’s 
Inn, as the only son and heir of Jethro Tull, of 
Howberry, Oxon. (Foster, ‘Gray’s Inn Admission 
Register,’ 1889, p. 345). He was called to the Bar 
on May 19, 1699; became a Bencher of his inn 
May 5, 1724; and was buried at Basildon, co. 
Berks, March 9, 1740/1. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 8. 
viii. 224, Danizzt. HipwELt. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


A cutting from the Times inserted in ‘N. & Q.,. 
7™ §S. viii. 224 tells everything about him. 
DNARGEL. 


“Trust” Raymes (7 S. xii. 105).—The fol- 





lowing specimen was copied by me in July, 1886. 
ii found it hanging in a conspicuous position on 
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the wall of the common room at the “Buck and 
Bell” inn, Long Itchington, Warwickshire. It 
had been neatly written on a piece of cardboard by 
the landlord’s son some years before; but I could 
not gain any information as to the source whence 
the lines were obtained :— 
Pay To-day, Trust To-morrow, 

Customers came and I did trust them, 

Lost my liquor and their custom. 

To lose them both it grieved me sore, 

Resolved I am to trust no more. 

Chalk is useful, say what you will, 

But chalk never paid the maltster’s bill. 

I intend to keep a decent tap 

For ready money, but no strap. 


Joun T. Pace. 


Aw Irisu Superstition (7* §S. xii. 85).—I have 
known wiseacres in Lancashire to shake their heads 
ominously upon hearing that a white pigeon has 
come down the chimney of a friend’s house. 

J. F. Manysereu. 

Liverpool. 

I may mention another instance of the appear- 
ance of the soul in the form of a bird. Aristeas 
was &@ magician whose soul could leave his body 
and return at pleasure. It was seen leaving his 
body in the form ofa raven. Pliny, I think, tells 
this story. E. Yarviey. 


“Cooxe’s Pocket Epitions” (7 S. xii. 107), 
—From a list of “Pocket Editions” which is 
printed at the end of one of C. Cooke’s issues I 
find that he had published 42 “Select Novels,” 
39 “Select Poets,” 10 “Sacred Classics,” 6 
“British Classics, which will be followed by 
others,” and Hume, Smollett, and Lloyd’s ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ in 111 numbers. He also states 
that he had bought Bell’s ‘ British Theatre,’ to be 
published in 90 numbers. Of course Cot. Mater 
will understand that the novels, poets, &c., were 
issued in “numbers,” which in the case of the 
“Select Novels,” for instance, amounted to 241, 
some of the works making four, or even five 
volumes. The price of each number of the “cheap 
editions” was sixpence, of the “ superior editions” 
generally a shilling. 

Perhaps the above may be of interest to Mr. 
Harner, to whose communication to ‘N. & Q.’ 
(see 7" S. v. 217) I sent a reply, which by some 
means missed being inserted. Mr. Harvey will 
find some account of Cooke’s life in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ J. F. Mansercu, 

Liverpool. 


Cooke published cheap editions of “Select 
Novels,” “Select Poets,” “Sacred Classics,” and 
“British Classics.” To the year 1799 there had 
appeared 42, 39, 10, and 6 respectively, which 
numbers were probably subsequently increased. 


furnish Con. Maer with a list of those issued to 
above date, with the prices, on his supplying 
me with his address. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Rerormapogs (7 §. xi, 507; xii. '74).—Allow 
me to refer your correspondent H. H. 8, to 
what has already appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ in ex- 
planation of this term. See 6" §. ix. 348, 432, 
511; x. 50, 97, 138. 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


*‘Hontinetower’ (7 §. xii, 87, 178).—In 
Kinloch’s ‘ Ancient Scottish Ballads,’ p. 170, there 
is a pretty ballad called ‘The Duke of Athol,’ 
which is said to have been taken down from the 
recitation of an idiot boy. Christie, ‘ Traditional 
Ballad Airs,’ i. 166, says that he had often heard 
this ballad sung in his early years. ‘The Duke of 
Athol’ is essentially one with ‘ Huntingtower,’ for 
which see the “Royal Edition” of the ‘Songs of 
Scotland’ (London, Boosey & Co., p. 5). Aytoun, 
‘Ballads of Scotland,’ ii. 238, says that ‘ Hunting- 
tower’ is ‘Richie Storie,’ “ recast in a romantic 
form and applied to a more interesting subject,” 
and that the words were set to music by a noble 
lady. Aytoun can hardly have meant by a noble 
lady the Baroness Nairne, who simply revised 
* Huntingtower.’ Who is it, then, that he meant ; 
and was he well informed? What seems likely is 
that ‘Huntingtower’ is the original—a literary 
piece of course—that ‘The Duke of Athol’ is 
‘ Huntingtower’ passed through the mouths of the 
people, and that some versions of ‘ Richie Storie’ 
have taken up parts of ‘ Huntingtower.’ But when 
+ * Huntingtower’ first appear; and who _ 
it . 


Enouiso Frienps or Gorrue (7" §. viii. 387, 
432, 489 ; ix. 36).—Entries from Goethe’s son’s 
album are given in the Deutsche Rundschau, July 
and August, 1891. Among Goethe’s guests figure 
Sir Geo, Jackson, diplomatist, 1813; Mellish of 
Blyth, diplomatist and author, 1816 ; and St. George 
Cromie, a frequent visitor, 1826. 
J. G. Auczr. 


Syow Crystats (7" S. xii. 108).—In the volume 
of the Art Journal for 1857, beginning at p. 73 
and continued on p. 125, is a most interesting 
article upon snow crystals as applied to the pur- 
poses of design. To show the nature and object 
of the paper, I subjoin an extract from the intro- 
duction, and will merely state that the illustrations 
of the various crystals are exceedingly beautiful :— 
“As any original source derived from Nature for 
originating new forms of truth and beauty is scarcely to 
be overlooked in this age of progress, we wish to draw 
attention in the following columns to the crystals of 
snow observed by James Glaishier, Esq., F.R.S., of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. in the course of his 





I possess a few of them, and shall be pleased to 


examination of these snow crystals it occurred to Mr. 
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Glaisher that they would furnish novel and most beauti- 

suggestions for the ornamental designer, and our 
attention being directed to them, Mr. Glashier has 
kindly placed in our bande a few of the numerous blocks 
he has caused to be engraved, and has also supplied us 
with the interesting and valuable communication that 
accompanies the engravings.” 

JosEerH Bearb. 
Ealing. 


Mr. Hvisu will find notices and engravings of 
snow crystals in the early publications of the 
scientific societies. Among the earliest that I 
know of are Cassini and De la Hire (Mem. de 
VAcad. Roy., 1692 and 1712). There is, however, 
a much earlier notice by Dr. Grew, but I have lost 
the reference. He says that “he who will go 
abroad with his eyes well fixed and with good cau- 
tion, and this in a thin, calm, and still snow, may 
by degrees observe that many parts hereof are of a 
regular figure, for the most part, as it were, so 
many little rowells or stars of six points, and upon 
each of these six points are set other points.” 
Hooke, in his ‘ Micrographia,’ gives some figures. 
In Van Musschenbroek’s ‘ Natural Philosophy,’ 
1726 (Colson’s translation, 1744), there is a 
copper-plate engraving containing twenty-seven 
figures of snow crystals of the most beautiful and 
variegated types. In 1740 Dr. Nettis, of Middles- 
borough, collected about one hundred varieties, 
some of which are figured in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1775. After this the observers 
become numerous: Dr. Clarke, in his ‘ Travels in 
Russia’; Scoresby, in his * Account of the Arctic 
Regions’; Glaisher, who has published a volume 
containing a large number of the most complicated 
forms ; Admiral Belcher, in his ‘ Last of the Arctic 
Voyages’; and others, including myself. I cannot 
tell when snow crystals were first made to suggest 
designs for ornamentation. C. Tomurnson. 


The earliest mention of snow crystals which I 
have met with occurs in the works of Gassendi, 
vol. iv. p. 102. Some varieties are depicted in the 
‘Principia’ of Des Cartes, chap. vi. p. 172, ed. 
1664; and also in Dr. Hooke’s ‘ Micrographia.’ 
Some very elaborate drawings of them by Glaisher 
may be seen in the fifth annual report of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, 1855. 1 have often won- 
dered why these very beautiful objects have not 
been made more use of in decorative art. 

OC. Lezson Prince. 


There are illustrations of ninety-six forms in Dr, 
Scoresby’s ‘ Arctic Regions,’ 2 vols., 1820. 
Ep. MarsHALL. 


Ay Oxp Sunpiat (7* §. xii. 109).—This dial is 
not mentioned by Mrs. Gatty in her ‘ Book of 
Sundials,’ 1872, but she says that 
“none approach in architectural interest to those in 
Scotland, which appear to date from about 250 years 
oy The most remarkable is the dial at Glamis Castle, 

e seat of the Earl of Strathmore, near Forfar, which 





is supposed to have been made about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Itstands on steps, and four carved 
lions above the base (Lyon is the family name) stand up, 
and hold each a shield in bis paws, which is a dial face. 
The names of months and days are engraved below. But 
as the structure tapers upwards, there are literally eighty 
dial faces cut diamond-wise on the blocks of stone, which 
look as if they had been carefully sliced over, to afford 
planes in which the gnomons are fixed.” 

As the dial at Dryburgh Abbey is described at 
p- 132, number 369, in Mrs, Gatty’s book, it seems 
strange that the Bemersyde House dial should 
have escaped her notice. W. E. Buckury. 


Sundials are now usually constructed with their 
plane parallel to the horizon; but they may be 
made on a vertical wall, and turned to any point 
of the compass. And such are the dials which 
your correspondent has found at Bemersyde. The 
numerals on the different faces will, of course, be 
very different, but are quite intelligible to any one 
who can solve a spherical triangle. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


Corererrer Famity (7™ S. viii. 229, 413; x. 
274).—It may be added that Martha, the daughter 
of John Spencer Colepepper and Martha his wife, 
born September 17, was baptized October 13, 1769, 
in the parish church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, in 
the City of London (Par. Reg.). 

Danie, Hipwstt. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Tavrack : InpaMIRA: JeRE: Seyes: PaTongE: 
Jowaine (7 §. xii. 89, 110).—I have heard or 
seen “ What the good Dear?” and think it may 
perhaps be another form of A.’s jere, and that both 
are possibly substitutes for le bon Dieu. ‘* Jow- 
ring dialect” is not unlikely to bear the interpreta- 
tion ‘* quarrelling in folk-speech,” but without con- 
text it is impossible to tell what part of speech jowr- 
ing must be taken for. In the ‘Exmoor Scolding’ old 
Julian Moreman reproaches Thomasin and Wilmot 
with being 
‘olweys wother egging or veaking, jawing or sneering, 
blaying or racing, kerping or speaking cutted, chittering 
or drowing vore o’ Spalls, purting or yowering,” 
and so forth. There is a useful note op the word 
in the edition of the ‘ Scolding’ published by the 
E.D.S.; see ‘* Geowering.” Sr. SwitHin. 


Is not “jowring dialect” what we now euphe- 
mistically term “language”? Nares has “‘ Jour- 
ing, s., swearing. Perhaps a coined word, from 
juro, Latin.” 

I pray that Lord that did you hither send, 


You may your cursings, swearings, jourings end. 
R. H, (Rob, Hayman’s) ‘ Quodlibets,’ 4to. 1628, 


Halliwell says the word is used in Devonshire. 
c. C. B 


Indamora, not “ Indamira,” is the heroine of 
Dryden’s tragedy ‘ Aureng-Zebe,’ published 1676. 
Clarinds, in her journal in the three hundred and 
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twenty-third Spectator, says “ Dreamed that Mr. 
Froth lay at my feet and called me Indamora.” 

“Up, seyes, up,” explained by Scott in a note 
to the ‘ Soldier’s Song’ in the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ 
canto vi., asa “ Bacchanalian interjection, borrowed 
from the Dutch.” See also ‘The Talisman,’ 
chap. xx., “See, see, he [the marabout] signs for 
the goblet—give him room, boys. Oop sey ¢s, 
quoth the Dutchman.” JonatHan Bovcuier. 


Nicnotas Vanaker, Artist (7 §. xii. 108). 
—A few desultory notes :— 
Francis Van Acker, of Abchurch Lane. (List of 
Merchants, 1677.) 
Francis Vanacker, Lord of the Manor of Erith, 
died December 13, 1686, in his thirty-eighth year, 
left surviving him Cornelia his wife and two 
brothers, Nicholas and John, merchants, of London. 
(‘Mon. Angl.,’ ii. 175.) 
Nichola: Vanaker, knight, merchant, is men- 
tioned by Le Neve. (Top. and Gen., iii. 36.) 
Query, if John Van Hack, of Abchurch Lane 
(see above), was not the brother of Francis and 
Nicholas? (See List of Merchants, 1677.) 

Sir John Vannaker, knight, buried at St. An- 
drew Undershaft on March 24, 1710/11. (Mal- 
colm’s ‘ Lond. Red.’) 

Anne, daughter of Gerard Vanacker, of Antwerp, 
was married to (1) Sir James Wittenwrong, bart.; 
(2) to Sir Thomas Middleton, L.M. 1613. 

J. J. S. 


Arms on A Catna Bowt (7 S. xii. 127).— 
These arms are not those of Ord, but of Salmon, 
as is manifest from the crest. Salmon of co, 
Chester, and of Hackney, co. Middlesex, bore 
Sa., three salmon hauriant or, with the crest as 
described by Senex ; Salmon of Finningley, co. 
Nottingham, the like, argent. In this case the 
colour may have faded, or the bowl may have 
belonged to one of the latter branch of the family. 
The impalement is Bridges ; the coat is that borne 
by Bridges of Chelmsford and Baddowe, co. Essex 
(see ‘ Vis. of Essex, 1634,’ Harl. Soc. publ., p. 358). 
Most of this armorial china dates from about 1760, 
so that it will not be difficult to ascertain when a 
match between Salmon and Bridges took place. 

G. L. G 


Cuavcer anv Ewe tye (7 §, xii. 47, 109).— 
If, as Mr. Marsnatt states, the relationship 
between Chaucer the poet and Thomas Chaucer 
who was buried at Ewelme in 1434 is “now not 
accepted commonly,” why does the spinning-wheel, 
the emblem of the family name of the poet’s wife 
(Rouet), appear so frequently amongst the arms on 
the tomb of the said Thomas Chaucer and - on 
that of his daughter Alice, Duchess of Suffolk? 
Also I should like to know if the pedigree drawn 
up by Richard Glover is worthless, and whether 


considered incorrect. Godwin says “ Nothing was 
ever more idle than the doubt which has been 
started, whether Thomas Chaucer were really the 
son of the poet,” &c. He also says that the 
poet had a house at Woodstock given him 
by Edward III. “‘at least as early as 1359, and 
that he lived there a great deal,” whereas Mr. 
MarsuAtt says that the first Chaucer who was 
connected with Woodstock ‘‘ was Thomas Chaucer 
of Ewelme, who obtained a grant of the manor in 
1411.” I shall be very much obliged for further 
enlightenment on these points. The same mis- 
takes as those quoted by Mr. Boucuter occur in 
the list of illustrations in the Abbotsford edition 
of ‘ Woodstock.’ Constance Rosset. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Horsixc Srones: Horstne Steps: Urrine 
Sronzs (7™ S. xii. 85).—Some of these are to be 
seen, I believe, at Market Weighton, on the road 
leading to York. They serve as milestones, and 


have two steps cut out of the same stone, 
L. L. K. 


In Vincent Bourne's ‘ Poetical Works,’ ed. 1838, 
there is a Latin translation of Dr. Walter Pope’s 
‘The Wish,’ the first stanza of which is :— 

If I live to be old, for I find I go down, 

Let this be my fate: In a country town 

May I have a warm house, with a stone at the gate, 

And a cleanly young girl to rub my bald pate. 

There is the following note to stone: “By the help 
whereof I may mount my easy pad-nag...... Tn the 
west of England they call it an upping-stock.” 
This last word is given in Mr. F. T. Elworthy’s 
* West Somerset Word-Book’ (E. D. S.), 1886, as 
still in use. These stone steps, he says, may still 
very often be seen near the doors of farmhouses 
and wayside inns. F. C. Birxsece Terry. 


FuasxisasBte (7" §, xii. 146).— This word 
occurs in two quotations, from Lydgate’s ‘ Trage- 
dies, given at pp. 190, 191 of my ‘ English Ad- 
jectives in -able’ (1877). I there define it by 
“variable, inconstant, fickle.” Following the 
quotations is an etymological explanation of the 
term which Pror. SkeaT has forgotten that he 
obligingly furnished me with. His new mode of 
accounting for it, which differs entirely from the 
old, seems to be incontrovertible. At any rate, 
the verb flaskise, which I supposed must have 
preceded flaskisuble, and for which he found a 
goodly group of kindred, is now, almost certainly, 
to take a place among things exploded. F. H. 
Marlesford. 


Pror. Sxeat may like to be reminded of the 
heraldic term flasque, applied to a subordinary that 
is of the same family as the flanch and voider, differs 
from either only in degree, and, like both of them, is 
always borne in pairs. Flasques are described by 
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the shield from chief to base. It appears to me that, 
setting aside the caprice of usage, flaskisable and 
buxom mean much the same thing, and that flasques 
were a symbol of buxomness; at any rate, Guillim, 
as quoted by Aveling or Boutell, says of flanches (of 
which flasques are a diminutive) that they are “‘a 
per reward for the services of a gentlewoman to 
om Sovereign ” (‘Heraldry Ancient and Modern,’ 
p- 31). Sr. SwirHy. 


Sevan Pre (7" 8. xii. 106).—I do not know 
whether this dish is still “to the fore” in Corn- 
wall, with or without the “squab,” but one exactly 
like it, but without that savoury ingredient, and 
with the apples in excess, is still popular in the 
Midlands under the name of medley pie. Often 
bas it been my lot as a boy to carry afield a huge 
round yellow dish of it, as big as a fair-sized pun- 
cheon, for the refection of the harvesters ; ay, and 
to partake of it, too, nothing loth, washing down 
the meal with “tots” of small beer. The apples 
were usually “ fallings,” and unpared, and I —_ 

the fare was coarse enough, though (as an old 
omer once phrased it) there seemed then 
“ abundance of good eatin’” in a medley pie, and 
certainly it was more palatable to the general than 
some dishes that were—and are still—esteemed 
delicacies in my neighbourhood. What does Mr. 
Bovcuter think, for instance, of lamb-tail pie? 
The idea of eating the tails of lambs that are still 
cropping their flowery food would turn some 
stomachs ; and apart from such nice considerations, 
there is the flavour of burnt wool and its adherent 
nastiness to be taken into account; and yet the 
most heartfelt grace before meat I ever heard was 
the exclamation, “ Praise the Lord, you’ve got a 
lamb-tail pie!” from a “local brother” who hap- 
pened to enter a friend’s kitchen when such a dish 
was in the oven. Of course he was asked to stay 
and dine. oC. C. B. 


There is an ancient, though perhaps rather pro- 
fane, proverb in Cornwall in reference to the tastes 
of the natives for pies composed of all sorts of 
materials, “The devil is afraid to come to Corn- 
wall lest he should be put into a pie.” In ‘ Car- 
mina Quadragesimalia, Series Prima, Oxford, 
1723, is the following recipe for the composition of 
this olla podri a delicacy or dainty it can 
scarcely be called :— 


An Omne Corpus Componatur? Aff. 
Querris quo victu Cornubia gaudeat, artem, 
Qua formes — accipe, Phylli, dapes, 
Erige triticeo Cerealia moenia farre ; 
Et pandat Jargum magea rotunda sinum ; 
Tum poma in minimas redolentia divide partes ; 
Et carnem pinguis suppeditabit ovis ; 
Cape saporato contingat cetera succo ; 
Sparge tamen parca flebile cepe manu. 
His bene compositis rebus, te Phylli, tuasque 
Laudabit mixtas helluo quisque dapes, 


P, 175, 








Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ s.v., gives, as one 
of the meanings of “squab,” “(1) An unfledged 
bird: the young of an animal before the down 
appears. South.” In Orkney a young seagull is 
called a scowrie by the natives. He defines 
“Squab pie, a pie made of fat mutton well 
peppered and salted, with layers of apple, and an 
onion or two.” Jouy Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


This is a well-known dish in Devonshire farm- 
houses as well as in Cornwall, but I have never 
known or heard of a squab, or young cormorant, 
with its appetizing (?) odour, being used as one of 
the ingredients. Squab pie, such as I have seen 
occasionally for many years, is simply a meat pie— 
mutton generally preferred for the purpose—con- 
taining sometimes sliced onions and always sliced 
apples. Frep. C. Frost. 

Teignmouth, Devon. 


[Many other replies are acknowledged. } 


Boure-Hors, AN OLp Frencu Game (7" §, xii, 
128).—It is the name of an obsolete game ; probably 
some rude game consisting in forcing somebody out 
of a room, or in preventing him from entering it, 
The word is not to be found either in the last edition 
of the ‘ Académie’ or in Littré. It is given by 
Fleming and Tibbins in their ‘ English Dictionary,’ 
and they translate it by “ Knave out of doors.” 

DNaRGEL. 


Tue Cassireripes (7" S. xii. 81).—One cause 
of the difficulty in localizing the position of the 
Tin Islands may be due to the great changes our 
coasts have undergone. Couch (‘ Hist. of Polperro,’ 
ch. ii. pp. 32, 33), after observing that “it is 
plainly evident that the alder and hazel grew where 
the tide now flows, and where these trees are now 
absent,” writes as follows :— 

“ What connexion have these evidences of a once well- 
wooded country, now destitute of trees, taken in con- 
junction with the other marks around our coast, both 
north and south, with the traditional submergence of a 
large tract of land named Lyonesse, which, with the 
changes effected by our Saxon conquerors, diminished so 
much the limits of the ancient kingdom of Cornwall? 
Around our coast, from Plymouth to Padstow, along a 
line almost bare of wood, except in rare spots, the storms 
of winter expose the remains of once mighty forests, 
now submarine; great boles of trees lying tn situ as 
they grew. Traditional and other evidence are so great 
in proof of the submergence of a large tract of land in 
old Cornwall that it is scarcely a matter of doubt; 
though the exact period at which it happened, and the 
quantity of land covered by the ocean, must ever remain 
uncertain.” 

It is a well-known fact, also, that our eastern and 
southern coasts have suffered great changes within 
the historic period. 

In reference to the question of the Pheenicians 
having reached our coast, it has always appeared 
to me that we have in the ancient and modern 
names of that stormy corner of the ocean, the 
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Cantabricus Sinus, or Bay of Biscay, a recognition 
of the true ancient navigators of our western seas. 
The modern Biscayan is still a seafarer, a miner, 
and an agriculturist. The language of the 
ancient Cantabri is said to have affinities with 
that of the Berbers and other North African tribes, 
also with the dialect of the extinct aborigines 
(Guanches) of the Insule Fortunatz, or Canaries, 
and with the language of ancient Egypt. It appears 
probable, therefore, that the earliest knowledge of 
Britain and its products was carried to the East 
through the Iberian peninsula and Northern Africa, 
and that the tin trade followed a similar course 
along the south side of the Mediterranean. The 
well-known story of the Phnician skipper who 
wrecked his vessel when pursued by the Roman 
galley does not look as if he was bound on a long 
voyage in the open sea, but rather as if his port of 
destination was too near to give hope of escape 
from his pursuer by flight. 

In the early days of the Phcenician tin trade 
Britain and the countries above mentioned were 
occupied mainly by non-Aryan tribes, and, except- 
ing Egypt, the Greeks had little or no intercourse 
with them. Herodotus, who knew that tin and 
amber came from the extreme west (‘ Thalia,’ cxv.), 
was not acquainted with the extreme west of the 
Mediterranean (‘ Melpomene,’ clxxxv.), although 
he knew the country was habitable as far as the 
Columns of Hercules, and even beyond on the 
African side. The Iberian peninsula seems to 
have been a terra incognita in his day. If Hero- 
dotus did not obtain his information concerning 
the tribes of the African coast from Phvenician 
traders, it is difficult to say whence he could have 
got it; yet he could not meet with any one who 
could describe to him the country whence the tin 
was brought. Might we take this as evidence 
that Phoenicians never really visited our coasts ? 

The Pheenicians often founded their settlements 
on islands. Tyre was partly built on an island, 
Tartessus is said to have stood on an island formed 
by two branches of the Betis, Gades (Cadiz) was 
founded on an island; but there is no evidence 
forthcoming of a Phcenician settlement having 
existed on any one of the Scilly Isles. The tin 
trade, so far as the Phcenicians were concerned, 
must have been interrupted at an early date, as 
Tyre was besieged and taken by Alexander B.c. 
332. B. H. L. 


Famity or Sir Purp Francis (7" S. xi. 67, 
277).—Being abroad I have only just seen Mr. 
Wanrp’s reply to this query, for which I am much 
obliged. I have not, however, been able to obtain 
the facts I want. I should, therefore, be glad of 
information regarding the existing families de- 
scended from Sir Philip Francis. F, G. 


Dicxeys’s ‘ Curistuas Carot’ (7" §. xii. 45). 


above reference? Cot. PripEavx describes variety 
(c) thus: “ Title-page printed in red and blue and 
dated 1844, yellow end-papers to cover,” and states 
that Mr. Spencer, in Catalogue No. 32, advertised 
a copy of this variety for ten pounds. I quote the 
note appended by Mr. Spencer to the copy adver- 
tised in Catalogue 32 (p. 14, No. 399) herewith :-— 

“The above is what I believe to be a unique copy 
inasmuch as the title is printed in the usual ‘Blue and 
Red,’ the end Papers are Green, and it has the ‘ Stave L.,’ 
but the date is 1844. I once saw a copy similar to the 
above, but the title-page was printed in Green and Red.” 

Should not Cot. Pripzavx’s description of (c) 
read, “Title-page printed in red and blue and 
dated 1844, green end-pages to cover”; or must 
we chronicle still another variety? The italics in 
the quotations are mine. 

I point out this discrepancy in the interests of 
bibliography, and in no carping spirit, for I am 
fully sensible of the value of Cot. Pripgavx’s 
notes. J. Curusert Wetca, F.C.S. 


Coorer’s ‘Arn. Cantas,’ (7" §, xi. 308).— 
Many will echo Mr. Mason’s outcry for a con- 
tinuation of this work. But he gives too much 
credit to the sister university. Wood’s ‘ Athene 
Oxonienses’ comes down only to the end of the 
seventeenth century, or a little beyond that date; 
and though a new edition was published by the 
late Dr. Bliss in 1813, “ with additions and a con- 
tinuation,” he only improved on the lives already 
collected, and did not continue the work to his 
own day. Some attempt at collecting materials 
for such a work was made in the last century by 
Dr. Rawlinson, whose papers are in the Bodleian. 
But the undertaking is too vast for an individual, 
and the co-operation of every college would be re- 
quisite to ensure anything like completeness. Let 
the gauntlet, then, be thrown down to every col- 
lege in each university, and let them elect a fellow, 
or fellows, whose specialty shall be to continue 
the literary history of their respective foundations. 
I have done somewhat for my own college, and 
many others have doubtless laboured in like 
manner, who would gladly transfer their papers to 
any who should be authorized to engage in a work 
to be published (as Mr. Mason says) “for the 
benefit of the whole world.” W. E. Bucktey. 


Tue Immortrat Pon (7 §, xii. 126).—Com- 
pare with the “plaice” pun, mentioned by Cot. 
Pripgavx, Mr. Stelling’s question to puzzled Tom 
Tulliver at dinner: “ Now, Tulliver, will you de- 
cline roast-beef or the Latin for it?” quote 
from memory, ‘ The Mill on the Floss’ not being 
at hand. JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 


Tue Haymarket (7" §. xii. 129).—Hay was 
sold here in the reign of Elizabeth, and the sale was 
continued three times a week until the market was 
removed by Act of Parliament, 2 Geo. IV., cap. 14 





—Is there not a slight error in the note at the 
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Regent’s Park. In Ralph Aggas’s map of London, 
published during the early years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, “the Hay-market” is shown with hedges, 


and but a few scattered houses, nearer than the | 


“village of Charing.” In the ‘Ballad upon a 
Wedding,’ by Sir Jobn Suckling (1609-42), there 
is an early allusion to the market :— 
At Charing Cross hard by the way, 
Where we (thou know’st) do sell our bay, 
There is a house with stairs, 
And there did I see coming down 
Such folks as are not in our town, 
Vorty, at least, in pairs. 
Everarp Home Coremay. 
71, Breckneck Road. 


Eritarn on A Sitent Maw (7™ §, xii. 106). 
—William Kempe, Esq., the silent man, was the 
squire of Spain’s Hall, Finchingfield (not Finchin- 
field), and during bis seven years of silence he dug 
seven ponds, which still remain, or remained till 
quite lately, to attest his persistency. 


E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Lapy Penyyman’s ‘ Miscetiaytes’ (7* S, xi. | 
443; xii. 76).—In order to avoid any unnecessary | 


confusion, it may be well to draw Sioma’s attention 
to the fact that the preface to the ‘ Miscellanies’ 
does not state that Thomas Pennyman “ succeeded 
his brother as baronet,” but simply that, his “elder 
brother dying, he succeeded to the title and es- 
tate.” Whether he succeeded his brother or his 
father is not specified. Probably it was the latter. 


J. F. Mansereon. 
Liverpool. 


Greek Marryrs (7 S. xii. 49).—Anoy. may 
hardly be able to find all the individual names of 
the saints of the Greeks in the ‘ Acta Martyrum ; 
or, Menologia of the Greek-Russian Church.’ 
They are too numerous. According to the Greek 
Calendar, not fewer than twenty thousand martyrs 
are commemorated on one day only, viz., on 
December 28 (Old Style), immediately after St. 
Stephen’s day, December 27. December 23 is 
dedicated to ten, March 9, to forty, April 29 to 
nine, and July 10 to forty-five martyrs. 


H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Baruinca Priory, Somerset (7" S. xii. 127). 
—Refer to the volumes of the Somerset Record 
Society. A few months ago these were not in the 
British Museum, but they may be obtained from 
the secretary, Rev. T. S. Holmes, Wookey Vicarage, 


Wells, Somerset. A. L. Hompareys. 
187, Piccadilly, 


Parish Reorsters (7 S. xii. 89, 138).—By 
far the most extensive extracts from those of St. 
Marylebone, will be found in Lysons’s ‘ Environs 
of London,’ first edition (they are omitted from the 


second edition), 1795, vol. iii. pp. 258-276. The 

MS. alluded to (as above), meant as a supplement 

to the above, was made many years ago by 
G. 


E. OC, 


| Woopprcxer (7" S. xii. 125).—Had not the 
Woodbridge cottager unconsciously transferred 
this bit of folk-lore from the kingfisher to the 
woodpecker? The woodpecker alive is widely 
credited with the power of foretelling rain, which 
he does by his cry, but the halcyon or kingfisher 
alone (so far as I have heard) was ever believed to 
be (as Sir Thomas Browne phrases it) a ‘‘ Naturall 
Weathercock ” when dead. The reference to this 
belief in ‘King Lear’ (If. i.) is well known; 
Marlowe’s line, 

Into what quarter peers my halcyon's bill, 

is even more familiar; and although to the philo- 
sopher of Norwich it seemed contrary to reason 
that “a carcasse or body disanimated should be so 
affected with every wind as to carry a conformable 
respect and constant habitude thereto,” yet the 
belief still survives among the credulous. 


Cc. C. B. 


For folk-lore in connexion with the woodpecker 
as “the rain-bird,” cf. ‘ English Folk-lore,’ by the 
Rev. T. F. Thiselton-Dyer, p. 90; ‘ The Folk-lore of 
British Birds,’ by the Rev. C. Swainson, pp. 100-2, 
1885, Folk-lore Society; ‘Traditions, Super- 
stitions, and Folk-lore,’ by Charles Hardwick, 
pp. 248-9, 1872; and ‘ Zoological Mythology,’ by 
Prof, Angelo de Gubernatis, vol. ii. pp. 264-7, 
1872. F. C. Brrxeeck Terry, 


| The Norwich knight, Sir Thomas Browne, in 
his ‘Inquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors,’ 
notes a similar custom as obtaining jn his day. 
In this case it is a kingfisher which is suspended, and 
not a woodpecker; “a Kings-fisher hanged by the 
Bill sheweth where the Wind iv.” This is gravely 
dissussed in chap. x. of ‘The Third Book of 
Popular and Received Tenents concerning Animals.’ 
The author solves this puzzle by the experiment of 
hanging two specimens in the same room, and 
finding that they often turn in different directions. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
| Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


| THe Beaumont Fairy (7" S, xii. 123).—That 
the Beaumont brothers— Henry, Lord Beaumont, 
and Louis, Bishop of Durham—were in some way 
* cousins of the King,” is borne witness to by the 
mention of Henry (Patent Roll, 1 Edw. III.) and 
Louis (ibid., 3 Edw. II.) with the title of ‘‘ con- 
sanguineus Regis” appended to each name. But 
how they were thus connected is a puzzle not yet 
solved. It has been suggested that their father, 
Louis de Beaumont, was a son of Charles of France, 
King of Naples, which would account for the fleurs- 
de-lis ; but, on the other hand, we are told that 
the eldest son of Charles, Louis, Seigneur de Beau- 
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mont, died an infant in 1248. Had he lived, 
surely the eldest son would have succeeded to the 
throne of Naples, and not have founded a baronial 
family in England. This descent, too, throws no 
light on the assumption of the arms of Jerusalem. 
Concerning the first Henry de Beaumont I have 
a few notes, which may perhaps interest Mr. Bain 
and other of your readers, At the request of 
Geoffrey de Mowbray and other friends of Walter 
Comyn, Henry de Beaumont, Constable of Rox- 
burgh Castle, was ordered to deliver his prisoner, 
Mary de Brus [sister of King Robert], to be 
exchanged for the said Walter, March 30, 1310 
(Close Roll, 3 Edw. II.); Edmund de Hastings, 
Constable of Berwick, was commanded to deliver 
his prisoner, Isabel, widow of John, Earl of Bog- 
han [the famous countess imprisoned in the iron 
cage] to Henry de Beaumont [whose wife was her 
husband’s niece}, April 28, 1313 (ibid., 6 Edw. IT.) ; 
the countess his wife received licence, March 3, 
1338, to dwell with her children and suite in the 
king’s tower at York during the earl’s absence 
with the king abroad (Close Roll, 12 Edw. IIL, 
art i.). 
Hoy was it that Alice’s title of Countess of 
Buchan, though several times conferred on her 
husband in the Rolls, never appears to have been 
assumed by her descendants? HERMENTRUDE. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Ireland under the Tudors. By Richard Bagwell, M.A. 

Vol, III. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tu1s volume brings to a conclusion Mr, Bagwell’s very 
useful book on the history of Ireland during an im- 
ortant and most interesting time. The history of Ire- 
and has yet to be written. Mr. Bagwell deals but with 
a small section of it. When the future Hume, Lingard, 
or Green arises to do justice to the sister island he will 
derive much aid from Mr. Bagwell’s labours. To repre- 
sent his work as coming near perfection in the present 
state of our knowledge would be absurd ; but it has one 
great merit—it is not a partisan book. Works on the 
history of Ireland have too often been but big theological 
pamphlets in disguise. Mr. Bagwell has escaped this 
error, If he be too lenient towards Elizabeth and her 
agents, as in some cases we think he is, the fact is not 
due to the old prejudices which have done so very much 
to obscure our vision. Those who dwell on the brutalities 
of the Irish conquest would do well to lay to heart the 
following words : “‘ The Elizabethan conquest of Ireland 
was cruel mainly because the Crown was poor. Unpaid 
soldiers are necessarily oppressors, and are as certain to 
cause discontent as they are certain to be inefficient for 

olice purposes. The history of Ireland would have 
om quite different had it ae for England to 
govern her as she has governed India, by scientific ad- 
ministrators, who tolerate all creeds and respect all 
religions.” This is quite true so far as it goes, but it is 
not the whole truth. In the sixteenth century the 
whole of Europe was at fever heat with religious hate. 
It never occurred either to the principals or the agents 
on either side that toleration was a possible scheme, It 
was not that it was unworkable—though that counted 


for much—but that every one felt absolutely certain not 
only that his convietions were the truth, but that it 
was a duty incumbent on him to force them on all 
other people. A history of the slow growth of the idea 
of tolerance has yet to be written. Mr. Lecky’s ‘ Rational- 
iem in Europe’ contains useful information in that 
direction, but very much yet remains to be done. Ire- 
land, on account of its unhappy political conditions, was 
one of the last countries in Europe wherein it became 
known that to live and let live was the only wise policy. 


Memorials ¢, St. Edmund’s Abbey, Edited by Thomas 

Arnold, Vol, I. Rolls Series. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 
THERE have been more important works issued in this 
great series of chronicles and memorials, but we may 
very safely affirm that a more amusing volume is not to 
be found within it. The ‘Chronicle’ of Jocelin de 
Brakelonda continued’ long in manuscript, It was given 
to the world for the first time by the Camden Society 
in 1840, under the careful editorship of the late Mr. 
Gage Rokewode, Interesting as it is, it probably never 
attracted much attention beyond the limits of the 
monastery. Mr. Rokewode could find but one manu- 
ecript, which is preserved in the Harleian collection, 
The present editor has not been more fortunate, He 
has, however, made the discovery that Abbot Sampson, 
to whom it relates, was himself a man of letters, and has 
for the first time printed his tract relating to the miracles 
of St. Edmund. 

Jocelin de Brakelonda’s ‘Chronicle’ would at the pre- 
sent day have been unknown beyond the small circle of 
scholars who are interested in medizval lore had not 
Carlyle happened to meet with it when the ideas which 
took form in ‘ Past and Present’ were arranging them- 
selves in his mind. From the time that that picturesque 
work saw the light the name of Abbot Sampson bas been 
familiar wherever the English tongue is read. We trust, 
now that not only the ‘Chronicle’ which records his 
virtues but also his own tractate have been given to the 
world, that his actions may become familiar not in a 
nineteenth century essay only, but in the very words 
written by a contemporary who knew and evidently 
loved him, 

The lives of St. Edmund which Mr. Arnold has col- 
lected are most interesting. We have in them all that 
now can ever be known of a saint whose popularity was 
only surpassed by St. Cuthbert at Durham and St, Thomas 
the Martyr of Canterbury. 


Scotland in 1298, Documents relating to the Campaign 
of King Edward the First in that Year, and especially 
to the Battle of Falkirk. Edited by Henry Gough. 
(Gardner.) 

Every Scotchman ought to be proud of this book, en- 

shrining as it does so much of the heroic period of bis 

country’s history. Wallace had defeated John de Warren, 
the great Earl of Surrey, at the battle of Stirling, one of 
the most memorable achievements in Scotland’s romantic 
history. The English were, for a time, nearly driven 
from the land. A few towns and castles alone were theirs, 
and the Scottish raiders had devastated the North of Eng- 
land, committing horrible atrocities. King Edward was 
in Flanders helping Count Guy against the French king 
when these reverses came upon him, He was not a man 
who did things by halves. ‘‘ The greatest of the Plan- 
tagenets,” as he has been not unfitly called, determined 
to take the field in. person against those whom he con- 
sidered his rebellious subjects, The great tenants of the 
crown throughout the larger part of England were called 
to arms,and the English monarch entered Scotland with 

a formidable host well equipped and trained according 

to the manners of the time. It is affirmed that Wallace 





defeated Aymer de Valence, the king’s near relative, at a 
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place called Black Ironside, but as the English chroniclers | 
bave not recorded this, the statement has been, as we 
think unreasonably, called in question. On July 22 Ed- | 
ward fought the memorable battle of Falkirk, where the | 
Scotch were defeated with great loss. Wallace never 
more commanded an army. His work was done, He | 
had but to die; but he had aroused the military ardour 
of the whole people. 

The sumptuous volume before us contains every scrap 
of contemporary information, so far as is known, with 
regard to that memorable time. Extracts from the 
chronicles come first, then documents from our great 
depositories. One of the most interesting things in the 
volume is a list of the horses belonging to the royal 
household, with the value of each in the margin. The 
original roll is among the Exchequer records, and has, 
we believe, never been printed before. 

The Falkirk roll of arms is another precious document 
enshrined in this volume. It has been printed before, 
but this is, we believe, the first critical edition giving the 
two texts, between which there are important variations. 

A work of this sort would have been almost useless 
without an index. Mr. Gough has supplied one of ex- 
haustive character, We have tested it with rigour, and 
found it accurate. 


Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church. Second Series.—Socrates and Sozo- 
menus. (Oxford, Parker & Co.) 

Tue two Church historians here given, though they 
must ever take a lower rank than Eusebius, are of very 
great value to all who are anxious to know what the 
Church of the early centuries was like. Our knowledge 
of those times has been so deflected by theological con- 
troversies that there is hardly a modern book in English 
which deals with the days of primitive Christianity that 
is not more or less warped by prejudice. Here, however, 
the English reader has in hie own tongue the very words 
of contemporaries—men who saw the actors in the great 
drama of unfolding Christianity and who were in no way 
influenced by the controversies of recent days. 

Socrates was probably a member of the orthodox 
Eastern Church; but this is an assumption which has 
never been demonstrated. Baronius, Labbe, and other 
scholars of note have thought that he was a Novatian, 
The error (if it be an error) bas arisen from his having 
given in several instances the successions of Novatian 
bishops and baving in several instances spoken kindly of 
members of that sect. Whatever his views may have 
been, he seems to have been an upright man who sin- 
cerely desired to tell the truth as he saw it. 

As to Sozomen, there cannot be a doubt as to his 
orthodoxy and little as to his careful accuracy, but he 
was a person of far less intellectual force than Socrates ; 
he seems, however, to have had access to many important 
State and Church documents, with the facts contained in 
which he has enriched his pages. 

The translators, Dr. A. C. Zenos and Mr. C, D. Hart- 
ranft, have done their work well. In neither case are 
their versions in the strict sense original. The older 
translations have formed the basis of their works, but 
these have been corrected with care and the lights afforded 
by modern scholarship. We trust the series of which 
this volume forms a part may have a wide circulation, 
It well deserves it. 


Bibliotheca Hantoniensis. A List of Books relating to 
Hampshire, By H. M. Gilbert and G, N. Godwin. 
(Southampton, Gilbert.) 

From his well-known and attractive little book-shop in 

Southampton Mr. Gilbert has issued a contribution to a 

bibliography of Hampshire. His list does not pretend 

to completeness, It runs to a handsome little volume of 





some one hundred and fifty pages, and includes a long 
list of booke and periodicals referring to Hampshire, 
from ‘ Piers Plowman’ and Drayton's ‘ Polyolbion * to the 
latest available production of the Geological Society, 
Works of this class are always welcome, and the present 
seems to be well executed, 


The History of Ribchester, in the County of Lancashire, 
By Tom C, Smith and Rev. Jonathan Shortt. (London, 
Bemrose ; Preston, Whitehead.) 

Tuts is a useful compilation. There is no fault to find 

with the facts that are given; but a diligent search 

among records would have supplied very much more 
information. Lists of parish officers are furnished. This 
is a useful feature, often omitted in works of much 
higher pretension, The notices of the old families are 

— and instructive reading. We are giad also to 

nd copious)extracts from the parish registers. We 

trust these notes may stimulate some one to i 

and print them in full. 


Mr. Arcnuer Martin (Winnipeg, Canada) writes :— 
“T remark in your issue of August 1, p. 100, that in 
referring to my pedigree of Martin of Ballinahinch your 
remarks would imply that the genealogy I iesued was 
merely a copy of a genealogy in the Office of Arms, 
Dublin Castle. If you look at the certificates inside, you 
will see that I compiled the whole pedigree for the first 
time, and gave the original to the King of Arms as such 
(Sir Bernard Burke) for deposit in his office. Before 
sending the original, I had a number of copies printed 
for private circulation among my family and friends, 
and, in fact, to send to people asking me for information 
in regard to the family, as a short way of answering too 
numerous questions from many quarters, and also to put 
a stop to many stupid tales about the family being 
extinct and kindred errors. I am a self-taught‘ herald,’ 
and this is the first attempt at eompiling, or, I should 
rather say, at least of publishing, a genealogy in Western 
Canada ; and I actually know of no other instance in the 
Province of Ontario. You have no idea of the difficulties 
I had to contend with in the way of instructing the 
printers. They had never seen such a thing.” 





Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of ox ications correspond 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Waonerian (“ Wenn wir dem grimmen Welfen wider- 
standen,” ‘Tannhiiuser,’ Act Il, sc. iv.).—Welfen= 
Guelphbs. 

C. A. N, Corrergxt (“ Nisi”).—The legal pronuncia- 
tion of this is correct according to our English method, 

Erratum.—P. 188, col. 2,1, 19 from bottem, for “ bath ” 
read oath. 

NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











